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PREFACE. 



The student of electrical engineering comes to the technical 
and profesaonal part of his course well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of elementary and applied mathematics and in the rela- 
tions and characteristics of physical phenomena. His next 
task is to leam to apply this tiainii^ to the working principles 
of engineering, both those underiying the design and operation 
of electrical machinery and those upon which general engineering 
methods are based. With these facts in mind it has been found 
desirable to produce a tejct for the purpose of communicating to 
the student the working principles mentioned above and to pre- 
pare him for reading profitably the literature of his profession. 
The book has been designed as a distinctively engineering text, 
not as a work on physics or applied mathematics. At the same 
time it has been found desirable to restate in engineering terms 
the elementary laws and principles of those sciences which bear 
directly upon the subject in hand. 

As a result of experience in teaching electrical engineering 
it has been found most satisfactory, both in maintaining the 
interest of the student and in economizing his time and energy, 
to foimd the treatment upon the laws of the alternating-current 
drcoit, from which the treatment of continuous-current phe- 
nomena follows natural^. The application of these laws is 
illustrated by means of a few problems. It has not, however, 
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been the purpose to make this a problem book, and the teacher 
and student should prepare additional problems for class and 
home use. In this part of the work, books of the nature of " Elec- 
trical Problems," by Hooper and Wells, will be found of service. 

Volume I covers the laws of the electric, magnetic, and elec- 
trostatic circuits in such a manner that the analyses of the struc- 
tural and performance characteristics of electrical machinery, 
treated in Volume II, may be easily followed. 

The authors express obhgations to all contributors to the 
literature of the profession. Whi e the method of no one author 
has been followed, the aim has been to profit by the work of all 
and to provide an introductory text wherewith to prepare the 
student to secure most profitably further trainii^ from pro* 
fessional text, laboratories, lectures, and the unlimited sources 
of electrlcal-engineerii^ personnel and literature 

The material of Volume I when amplified with additional 
problems, preferably taken from practical cases, may be thor- 
oughly covered in fifty recitations, the two volumes being de- 
signed to provide profitable work for approximately one hundred 
class exercises. 

The form of the material in this volume is the result of several 
years of experience in its use as a text for the instruction of classes 
in Cornell University. 

Ithaca, New Yobk, Sept. i, 1903. 
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TABLE OF IMPORTANT SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

B density of magnetic flux or induction. 

C electrostatic capacity. 

e.m.f... electromotive force in volts. 

E e.m.f. effective value. 

e e.m.f. instantaneous value. 

F mechanical force. 

/. frequency in cycles per second. 

H. . . ..magnetomotive force in gilberts. 

/ current in amperes, effective value. 

i. current, instantaneous value. 

/ V^7. 

L. . . . vinductance in henrys. 
m.m.f.. magnetomotive force. 

)i magnetic permeability. 

P electric power. 

# . . . .total magnetic induction or flux. 

Q quantity of electricity, 

r electric resistance. 

(R magnetic reluctance. 

t time in seconds, 

B angle of phase difference. 

W electric energy or work. 

X reactance. 

s impedance. 

This table contains onlj those symbols and abbreviations wliich are freqnetitlj 
used. Tluwe wliich ai« used tocoliy only are explained when used. 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. 



CHAPTER I. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 



I. Electricity and electrical energy. 

3. ElectTomotiTe force. Three methods for naintainii^ an e.m,£ Me*sai»- 
ment of e.m.C 

3. Magnetism: 

a. Magnetomotive force. 

b. Magnetic flm. Water flow. 
C. Tension of the magnetic field. 

d. Other hydraulic analogies to magnetism. 

4. Magnetic tension and flux density. 

I. Electriclt7 and Electrical Ene^^. — Electrical phe- 
nomena are manifestations of molecular action. There are, 
unfortunately, no means available for observing the exact 
character of the molecular mechanisms upon which these 
phenomena depend. Electricity must, for this reason, be 
studied like heat, light, chemical energy, and other forms of 
molecular energy, that is, by its effects. By observation of 
the results of the operation of molecular forces, as manifested 
in mass motion or in chemical action, some idea of the forces 
can be gained. 

As implied in the preceding statement, electricity is a form 
of enei^. This energy has the same character as has corn- 
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3 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. [a 

plete mass motion, which is shown by the fact that it may be 
readily transformed into any other kind of energy. It may 
also be transferred from point to point by the use of suitable 
molecular kinematic connection, and it is this ability to transfer 
power without mass motion which makes it the only successful 
carrier of energy over long distances. The transformation of 
electrical energy is electrical work, and the rate of this action 
is electrical power, just as in the case of mass motion. 

Electrical energy may be stored in the production of mag- 
netism just as mechanical energy is stored in accelerating the 
velocity of a mass. It may be recovered from its stored form. 
Likewise electrical energy becomes potential energy when an 
electric charge is taken up by capacity, just as mechanical 
energy is stored by elasticity in compressing a spring. This 
phenomenon is also reversible. These illustrations point to 
the identity of electrical and mechanical energies, and the 
important points in the study of electrical engineering are: 
(i) i&e conservation of all energy; (2) the energy character of 
electricity. 

2. Electromotive Force. — Electromotive force * is the 
initial cause of the electric current and of electrostatic attrac- 
tion. 

This e.m.f. may be maintained by one of three methods as 
follows ; 

a. Thermo-electric. 
d. Chemico-electric. 
c. Dynamo-electric . 

a. When the junction of two metals is heated, an e.m.f. is 
produced, the value of which depends on the metals and the 
temperature to which their junction is heated. This e.m.f. 
may be used to cause a flow of electric current by connecting 
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S ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 3 

the unhealed terminals and thus part of the applied heat 
energy may be utilized electrically. But practically the portion 
of heat so transformed is very small, and because of this lack 
of economy the thermal couple is very little used. Fig. i 




It 



Flii. I. — Cox Thermo-electric Generalor. 
represents a commercial form of the electric thermo-pile 
is known as the Cox generator. 

d. If two unlike metals, not in metallic contact, are placed 
in a bath of some liquid which attacks one of them more than 
the other, an e.m.f. is set up between the metals, and by suit- 
able connection outside the liquid an electric current may be 
produced. This chemical generation of current has its prac- 
tical application in the primary battery which has an important 
place in small work. Fig. 2 shows a form of primary cell 
which is in common use. 

c. The third method for the generation of an electromotive 
force is the all-important one to the engineer, and it consists 
in the application of the principle that a wire moved in a 
magnetic field in such a directiotvas to cut across the magnetic 
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ELECTRiCAL MACHINERY. 



flux of the field will have produced in it an electromodve 
force the value of which will depend on the length of wire, its 



—A Typical Primary Cell. 





I''iG. 3. — Simple Dyiiamcelectric Machine, 
velocity, and the strength of the field cut by it. Fig.-J illus- 
trates experimentally this method for electro-mechanically 
developing an e.m.f. This principle is used in the construction 
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3] ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 5 

of all dynamo-electric machines which form the main means 
for the conversion of mechanical into electrical energy, and 
vice versa. 

Measurement of e.m.f. — The presence of an e.m.f., or 
difference of potential, is indi- 
cated and its amount may be 
measured by means of an elec- 
trostatic voltmeter. This instru- 
ment, which is also known as 
an electrometer, is shown in a 
commercial form in Fig, 4. It 
utilizes the facts that there is 
repulsion or attraction between 
two electrically charged bodies 
and that two bodies may be 
charged by connection to the 
terminals of a circuit in which 
a difference of potential exists. 
In the measurement of low 
electrical pressures * the elec- 
trometer plates constituting the 
charged bodies are numerous 
in order that the loss of attrac- 
tion due to the low pressure 
may be made up. In this form 
the instrument is known as a 
multicellular voltmeter. 

3. Magnetism. — In Fig. 5, NS is a permanent bar mag- 
net. It is made of hardened crucible steel and has been 
magnetized through some natural means, such as contact with 
another bar magnet, or with a piece of loadstone, or it has 
been placed in a solenoid carrying an electric current. When 
• The expression " electric pressure " is often used for e.m.f. 
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6 ELECTRJCML MACHINERY. t3 

this bar is remote from other magnetic substances and the 
immediate region about it is examined with a small compass, 
a magnetic field, such as that illustrated, will be found. This 
field is due to magnetism or magnetic flux, which emanates 
from one end of the bar and returns to the other as the 
lines show. Extensive experimental researches conducted 
by physicists have ted to the following conclusions in this 
connection: 



a. The magnetism about the bar magnet is due to a mag- 
netomotive force (m.m.f.) that resides in the molecules of the 
bar magnet. Such m.m.f. is proportional to the length of the 
bar, and, therefore, to the number of molecules which consti- 
tute a single filament of the bar. 

b. A m.m.f. sets up a difference of magnetic pressure 
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a) ELECTRIOTY AND MAGNETISM. 7 

between the two ends of the bar, which causes magnetism or 
magnetic flux to be established from one end of the bar to the 
other. In Fig. 6 is an illustration of an hydraulic model of a 
permanent bar magnet. The model of the magnet proper is 
M, located in a vessel of comparatively large size containing 
water. The part M represents the bar magnet. It is a 
metal tube perforated on all sides with numerous small holes. 
A rotating shaft carrying screw propellers, ////, furnishes 
the model with a water-motive force directed from 5 to JV" 
within the tube. This force corresponds to the magneto- 
motive force that reside^ in the molecules of the bar magnet. 
When the propellers, ffff, are set in motion, the water will 
enter the tube at 6" and go out at .A'^. The flux of this water 
represents the magnetic flux. The lines drawn in the figure 
represent the direction of the water flux at all points in the 
immediate region of the tube, while the space between these 
lines is a measure of the cross-section over which a definite 
rate of water flux occurs. 

In the same manner, then, as in this model the lines in 
Fig. 5 show at once the direction of magnetic flux and its 
amount at any point in the region of the magnet. 

c. At all points within the field of flux there exists a 
mechanical force related to the magnet. The nature of this 
force is as follows: The magnetic flux possesses a mechanical 
tension along its own direction and a mechanical pressure 
everywhere at right angles to the direction of the magnetic 
flux. The entire field of flux is rigidly attached to the mag- 
netic body fi-om which it emanates or by which it is established. 
It has been found by experimental means, to be described 
later, that this tension is proportional to the square of the rate 
of magnetic flux at any point. The lateral pressure of 
magnetic flux is so intimately associated with the tension that 
exists along its own direction that it is hardly necessary to 
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8 ELECTRJ01L MACHINERY. [4 

distinguish between the two. It is necessary to keep in mind 
their difference, however, much as it is necessary in mechanics 
to keep in mind the difference between action and reaction. 
AH engineering problems in magfnedsm are solved in terms of 
the tension of the magnetic flux. 

d. Physical experience has shown further that magnetic 
flux is established in a closed circuit just as the water currents 
in the hydraulic model flow in closed circuits; i.e., whatever 
amount of water current enters the 5 end of the tube also 
passes out at the J^ end. An entirely analogous property has 
been found to exist for the magnetism about a magnetic body. 
Whatever amount of magnetic flux is emitted from one side or 
end, called pole, precisely that same amount re-enters at the 
opposite pole. This amount is everywhere in existence ett 
route from one pole to the other. Of the nature of magnetic 
flux within the magnetic body little is known. Researches, 
however, have long since proven that within the magnetic 
body there exists a state of things corresponding to a con- 
tinuity of the magnetic flux whereby a complete circuit of such 
flux is always established, just as is the case with the electric 
current in the closed electric circuit. Because our knowledge 
of the state of things within the magnetic body ceases at this 
point, that which completes the circuit of magnetic flux within 
and through the magnetic body is called induction. 

4. Magnetic Tension and Flux Density. — In Fig. 7, 
AAA is a bar of soft wrought iron formed as shown, and 
the bar magnet NS is mounted in front 
of AAA and in contact with it much 
as shown in the figure. Under these 
circumstances almost all evidences of 
magnetic flux will be found to have dis- 
appeared in the region tliat surrounds 
NS. This is due to the fact that the magnetic flux has 
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4] ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 9 

disappeared as induction in the soft wrought iron. It has 
been found that but a very small amount of magnetic pressure 
is consumed in maintaining the induction in the iron bar, while 
the balance of the magnetic pressure generated by the m.m.f. 
that resides in the steel bar is used up point by point, simul- 
taneously with its origin, in maintaining the induction through 
the steel bar NS. Thus it is that practically no difference of 
magnetic pressure results along NS, which accounts for the 
disappearance of the magnetic flux. It is true, too, that the 
total amount of induction which exists at any cross-section of 
the circuit NSAAA is practically the same as that which 
exists at any other cross-section. 

In Fig. 8 the magnet NS is mounted on a knife-edge at 
S, and the end N is suspended from the stirrup of a scale-beam 




Fig. S. — Apparatus for Studyiog the Tension due to Magnetic Inductioii. 

with another knife-edge as shown. The mounting of NS is 
so adjusted that a small air-gap, ag; is formed separating N 
from A . The following facts may be observed experimentally 
with this apparatus : 
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lO ELECTRICAL MAOIINERY. [4 

1. The existence 0/ induction in A'5 and AAA, and a 
corresponding amount of magnetic flux across the air-gaps at 
N and S, will at once be shown by the tension registered on 
the scale-beam. 

2. The tension is proportional to the square of the rate at 
which magTutic flitx is distributed over a gii'en cross-section. 

An indication of the amount of flux from the pole jVinto 
the face of the sofl: iron armature or keeper, AAA, is given 
by the throw of the galvanometer needle when the turn of 
wire, T, is drawn away from the position shown in the figure 
so as to cut. the magnetic flux. The tension of the lines of 
flux is weighed on the scale-beam and found to be /*, Another 
bar is now used in the place of the one upon which the 




Fig. 9. FiC. 10. 

II1iiitia.tin2 the ESect of Change of Air-g^p Area. 

measurement has just been made. The second bar has the 
same cross-section and length as the first, but instead of being 
square in cross-section its horizontal thickness is one-half and 
its vertical thickness is twice the thickness of the bar that has 
just been removed. That is, it is set on edge as shown in 
Fig. 10, and the area of the air-gaps is, therefore, onerhatf 
that found in the preceding case, which is illustrated in Fig. 9. 
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4j ELECTJUCtTY AND MAGNETISM. 1 1 

The m.m.f. of the bar has been adjusted so as to set up the 
same flux as before. This may be shown by the kick given 
by the galvanometer when the turn of wire, T, cuts across the 
flux at the air-gap. Upon weighing the tension of the flux we 
find it to be zF. Note the significance of these experiments. 
First experiment: 
Total flux, $. 
Cross-section at air-gap, A. 

Flux density, B , ^ -^. 
Observed magnetic pull, F. 
Second experiment: 
Total flux, *. 
Cross-section at air-gap, \A'. 

Flux density, B", = j-j- = zff. 
Observed magnetic pull, 2F. 
Had the area in this experiment been^ instead of i^ , «nd 
had the magnetic density been maintained at B" = zB", the 
magnetic pull would evidently have been 4F. Thus we find 
when A remains constant, 

, Flux density = B' ; tke magnetic pull = F. 
" =2B'j '• " " =4^. 

If the flux density had been increased in a third experi- 
ment to ^B' we should have found the magnetic pull to be gF. 
Thus we learn experimentally that the contractile tension of 
the magnetic flux is proportional to the square of the flux 
density. The numerical value of this magnetic pull, F, is 
KB*, where A" is a constant arbitrarily chosen. Its numerical 

value in the centimeter-gram-second system is w~- 
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CHAPTER 11. 
FUNDAMENTAL AND DERIVED UHTTS. 



^ F^damental units. 

a. The unit (rf magnetic fiux. 

*. The unit of current 

f. The unit of electromotive force. 
& The electric circuit. 

a. Through dynamo and simple conductor. 

t. Through dynamo, conductor, and condenser. 

e. Through dynamo, conductor, and electrolytic celU. 
y. Derived units. 

a. The unit of resistance. 

i. The unit of inductance. 

e. The unit quantity of electricity. 

d. The unit of capacity. 

e. The tinit of power. 
/. Theunit of energy. 

8L Power consumption in electric circuits. 

1. Power consumed by resistance. 

2. Power consumed by counter e.D).£ 
9. Problems in the use of electrical units. 

5. Fundamental Units. — The dynamic character of elec- 
trom^netic action is so much in accord with common 
mechanical experience that the electromagnetic actions have 
been chosen to form the basis for the definition of a system of 
absolute electrical units, — often called the centimeter-gram- 
second (c.^.s.) system. This system is universally adopted 
in electrophysics and in electrical engineering. The c,g:s. 
units are usually of inconvenient magnitude and a system of 
practical units is necessary. The practical units are arbitrary 
multiples of the c^.s. units. 
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S] FUNDAMENTAL AND DERlt^ED UNITS. 13 

a. The unit of magnetic flux. 

Practical unit, the Maxwell, equal to tlu cg.s. unit, is 
the flux which will produce a tension in its own direction of 
I -rr %n dynes when distributed uniformly over one sq. cm. of 
cross-section. 

The name of this unit of magnetic flux is the maxwell. 
The density of magnetic flux is the number of maxwells per 
unit cross- section. 

b. The unit of current. 

Practical unit, the Ampere: one-tenth of the cg.s. unit. 

From experimental research it has been found that a 
straight conductor carrying an electric current in a uniform 
field of magnetic flux will be acted upon by a mechanical force 
tending to move it at right angles to the direction of the fliix. 
It has been found that this force is proportional to the length 
of the conductor in the flux, the current strength, and the flux 
density. These facts form the basis for defining the unit of 
current strength as follows : 

One unit of current in a wire located in and at right angles to 
a uniform field of unit flux density-will cause a mechanical force 
of one dyne to be applied to each centimeter length of the con- 
ductor, at right angles both to the flux and to the conductor. 

This is the cg.s. unit. One-tenth of it has been adopted 
as a convenient unit for practical purposes. The name of this 
practical unit of current is the ampere. 

c The unit of electromotive force. 

Practical unit, the Volt: one hundred million cg.s. units. 

Experimental research has determined that an e.m.f. is 
generated in a conductor moved across a field of magnetic flux 
that is proportional to the velocity, flux density, and length of 
the conductor moving through the flux. On the basis of these 
facts the value of the unit of e.m.f. is determined by definition 
as follows: 
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14 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. [6 

One unit <>/ electromotive force is generated in each centimeter 
length of a conductor moving at a velocity of one centimeter per 
second through a uniform field of unit flux density and at right 
angles both to the flux and to the length of the conductor. 
This is a convenient definition, but the size of the resulting 
unit is inconveniently small for practical purposes. The prac- 
tical unit that has been adopted, because of its convenient size, 
is one hundred million (lo") times the size of c.g.s. unit as 
determined by definition. The name of this practical unit is 
the volt. 

There are other electric and magnetic units. They are 
derived from the above fundamental units, among which must 
be included the unit of time, or the second. These derived 
units will be discussed in connection with the control of the 
electric current and the magnetic flux. 

6. The Electric Circttit. — In no case is electric action 
possible unless there is a copiplete circuit over which a transfer 
of an electric charge may occur. This circuit must be com- 
plete through the source of e.m.f. as well as by an external 
route. 

a. In Fig. 1 1 the dynamo forms a part of the conducting 
electric circuit in which the actuating e.m.f. is generated. 
The current is established by this e.m.f. through the complete 
circuit of the dynamo and conductor as indicated in the figure. 



a 



Fig. II. — .Simple Conductor Circuit Fig, i 

b. In Fig. 12 the circuit may be closed through the 
dynamo, the conductor, and a condenser. Under these cir- 
cumstances a rush of current, as indicated by the instrument 
at A, will occur at the instant the circuit is closed. As soon 
as the strain in the dielectric of the condenser will no longer 
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7] FUNDAMENTAL AND DERiyED UNITS. 15 

increase under the pressure of the actuating e.m.f,, all current 
through the condenser will cease. Now if the conductor 
terminals are reversed by some such means as illustrated in 
Fig. 13, a momentary current will be shown on the. instrunient 
A while the process of relieving the dielectric strain in one 
direction and applying it in the other is going on. Continued 
reversal of the condenser terminals by revolving the com- 
mutator in Fig. 1 3 will cause a succession of current impulses 
to be established in the circuit. 



c. Again, as in Fig. 14, the circuit may be established 
through the dynamo, an electric conductor, and one or more 
electrolytic cells. In general the cells will transmit tlie current 
with more or less irregularity through processes of internal 
molecular changes or transfers. Electrolytic cells do not 
merely close an electric circuit as does a conductor or a con- 
denser; they are generally sources of e.m.f. and thus ipodify 
the current by subtracting from or adding to the source of 
e.m.f. 

7. Derived Units. — Current Control. — The current that 
will be set up in any electric circuit depends upon the value of 
the source e.m.f., and upon the values of the resistance, 
capacity, and inductance of the circuit. Capacity and induc- 
tance present phenomena like resilience and mass motion in 
mechanics. 

a. The unit of resistance. 

Practical unit, ike 0km: id' cg.s. units. 

It is found experimentally that when a current is established 
in a conductor at any constant temperature, electric pressure 
is consumed in direct proportion to the value of the current. 
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This property of a conductor is called electric resistance. 
Based on the above fact, the definition of the unit of resistance 
is as follows: 

One unit of rests fance will consume one unit of pressure per 
unit of current. 

The practical unit of resistance is called the ohm. It con- 
sumes one volt per ampere. On account of the ampere the 
ohm is ten times and on account of the volt it is a hundred 
million (lo*) times, or a total of one thousand million (iC) 
times, the magnitude of the c.g.s. unit. 

b. The unit of inductance. 

Practical unit, the Henry: lo^ c.g.s. units. 

Every conductor carrying current sets up magnetic flux 
about itself. This has been established by experiment. In 
the same way it is learned that such flux cannot be brought 
into existence by the current without cutting across the con- 
ductor about which it is established. In doing so an e.m.f is 
generated in the conductor that is equal to the rate at which 
the magnetic flux cuts across it. As long as the current is 
changing, an e.m.f is self-generated in the conductor. The 
direction of this self-induced e.m.f. is always such as to oppose 
the corresponding current change. The process of setting up 
magnetic flux about a conductor by the current it carries is 
called self-induction, and the ability to self-generate an e.m.f. 
is given the name inductance. The above facts constitute tlie 
basis for defining the unit of inductance as follows: 

A circuit possesses one unit of inductance when a UJiit rate 
of change of current in the circuit generates one unit of e.m.f . 

Since this is a derived unit, the magnitude of the corre- 
sponding practical unit is at once determined by reference to 
the ampere and the volt. The second always remains as the 
practical unit of time. The ampere is one-tenth of, and the 
volt one hundred million (lo') times the corresponding absolute 
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units. This would make the practical unit of inductance one 
thousand million (io*j times the absolute unit determined by 
definition. The name of this practical unit of inductance is 
the henry. 

c. The unit quantity of electricity. 
Practical unil, the Coulomb, one-tenth c.g.s. unit. 

When a dielectric is subjected to electric pressure a definite 
strain is produced. In the production of this strain a quantity 
of electricity must be applied by transfer through the circuit. 
A unit for quantity of electricity is, therefore, necessary. 

One unit quantity of electricity is equal to the quantity 
transferred by one unit of current in one unit of time. 

This unit is derived from the fundamental units. Its corre- 
sponding practical value is the ampere-second. On account 
of the ampere it is one-tenth of the value of the absolute unit. 
The practical unit quantity of electricity is called the coulomb. 

d. THE UNIT OF CAPACITY. 

Practical units, the Farad, lo- * c.g^.s. unit, and the Micro- 
farad, 70-" c.g.s. unit. 

If an electric circuit be closed through a condenser, some 
or all of the impressed pressure of the electric circuit will be 
taken up by the capacity of the dielectric. Experiment 
reveals in this connection the following fact: The dielectric 
constituting the capacity will take up a quantity of electricity, 
or electric charge, in proportion to the electric pressure applied 
between its faces. As this applied pressure is changed, the 
electric chaise accepted by the dielectric is correspondingly 
changed. The rate of transfer of electric charge is the value 
of the electric current by which the change is accomplished. 
The unit of capacity is, therefore, defined in terms of the units 
of current, pressure, and time, thus; 

A dielectric in an electric circuit has a capacity of unity 
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when ike transfer through it of unit current requires a unit 
rate of change of the applied pressure. 

The magnitude of the corresponding practical unit of 
capacity, therefore, becomes one tenth on account of the 
ampere, and one hundred-millionth (lo-*) on account of the 
volt, making- the practical unit one thousand-millionth (lO"') 
of the absolute unit. The name of this practical unit of 
capacity is the farad. The farad is inconveniently large for 
most practical purposes, so that condensers are ordinarily 
retted in a unit that is one millionth of the farad. This sub- 
stitute for the farad is called the microfarad. The microfarad 
is, therefore, one million -thousand -millionth (io~") of the 
absolute unit. 

e. The unit of power. 

Practical unit, the Watt: id' e.g. s. units. 

It has been found by experiment that the power in any 
part of an electric circuit is proportional to the product of the 
e.m.f. at its terminals and the current present. 

The unit of power is applied when a unit of current is 
established by a unit of pressure. 

The corresponding practical unit of power is the volt- 
ampere. TTie name of this unit is the watt. Being derived 
from the ampere and tlie volt it is, therefore, one-tenth on 
account of the ampere and one hundred million (lo') times on 
account of the volt, or ten million (lo^) times the absolute 
unit. It has a mechanical equivalent of .ooij^§ horse-power; 
i.e., there are y^ watts in one horse-power. 

f. The unit of energy. 

Practical unit, the Joule: id' e.g. s. units. 

Power is the rate of transformation of energy from one 
form to another. The amount of energy thus transformed is 
the product of the power and the time. 
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TAe unit of energy is transformed by unit power in unit 
time. 

The corresponding practical unit is the watt- second 
(10' c.g.s.). The name of this unit is the joule. 

8. Power Consumption in Electric Circuits. — By the 
consumption of power in an electric circuit is meant the trans- 
formation of electrical energy into some other form. This 
transformation may occur in two ways : 

I. Power Consumed by Resistance. — The power that is 
consumed by the resistance of a conductor is IE, where / is 
the current in the conductor and E the pressure used in estab- 
Hshing the current. By definition the value of the resistance 
in ohms means the number of the volts used per ampere in 
setting up the current in the conductor. It follows, then, that 

E = Ir. 

The power consumed by the resistance of the wire is, therefore, 

W=lE=Pr. 

This power is lost from the wire as heat. The electric power 
changed to heat in a conductor due to its resistance is propor- 
tional to the square of the current. 

The relation E = Ir, ss above determined, may be trans- 
posed so as to stand 

r^% .......(„ 



when it becomes Olim's law, which states : 

When R is the resistance of the entire electric circuit in 
which E is the pressure in volts, I will be the established cur- 
rent in amperes. 

2. Power Consumed by Counter-Electromotive Force. 

When electrical energy is stored in or about an electric 
circuit or is transformed into mechanical or chemical energy, 
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an e.m.f. is produced in the circuit with a direction opposed 
to the current. Such an e.m.f. is called a counter-electro- 
motive force. 

The rate at which ike electrical energy is stored or trans- 
formed is eqtial to the product of tlie counter-electromotive force 
and the current. 

The energy of a circuit may be transformed into heat by 
dielectric and magnetic molecular action in and about the 
circuit. Such processes are substantially the same as the 
dissipation of heat in resistance. 

9. Problems in the Use of Electrical TTnits. — Prob. i. If 
the space between two poles, A and 

/V B, Fig. 15, is a magnetic field and the^ 

area of each pole is 10 sq, in.,"1ind 
the pull between the poles in pounds 
when the density of magnetism in the 
field is 10,000 maxwells per sq. cm. 
One pound is 44^,000 dynes. 5/6-9 lbs. Ans. 

^^ Prob. 2. In the magnetic circuit shown in Fig. 16 there 
'is a density of magnetism of 10,000 maxwells per sq. cm 
{B = 10.000). What should be the area of each pole in 
sq. ins. : (a) To produce a pull of 100 lbs,? (i) To produce 
a pull of 50 lbs..' 

(a) .8667 sq. in. Ans. 
iP) -4333 " " 
Prob. 3. If the armature of the magnet shown in Fig. 16 
exposes 10 sq. in, surface to each pole and weighs 10 lbs., 
what density of induction per sq. cm. is needed to support a 
weight of (fl) 50 lbs..' ib) 100 lbs..' (c) 200 lbs..' 

/ ■ ( (a) 2280 maxwells per sq. cm. Ans. 
{/)) 3088 " " " " 

{c) 4266 " " " " 

Prob. 4. The wire shown in Fig. 17 carries 10 amperes. 
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The total magnetism, uniformly distributed over the poles, 
1,000,000 maxwells. The poles are 3 
force, measured in pounds, urges the wire 





Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 

Prob. 5. A wire in a uniform magnetic field makes an 
angle of 45° with a plane normal to the field. When 10 
amperes flow through the wire and the induction density is 
50,000 maxwells per sq. in. , what force, measured in pounds 
per inch of length of the conductor, urges it across the field ? 
jy-0313 lb. Ans. 



Fig. 18- Fio. 19. 

PfQb. 6. How much work in ft.-lbs. will be done in passing 
iwire carrying 100 amperes through the magnetic field shown 
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in Fig. 19, when 10,000,000 maxwells of flux exist between 
the poles: (u) When the poles are 10 in. square ? {6) When 
the poles are 5 in. square ? 

'^('*) 7-373 ft--Ibs. Atts. 
^(*) 7-373 " 
Prob. 7. What e.ir.f. in volts is produced when the con- 
ductor shown in Fig. 20 cuts across the uniform magnetic 




field at a uniform velocity of 5000 ft. per minute .' There are 
1 ,000,000 maxwells of magnetism in the field. (*=5 1 ,000,000.) 
3.33 volts. Aas. 




Prob. 8. The resistance of the circuit in Fig. 21 Is 10 
ohms. If a part of the circuit passes at constant velocity 
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through a uniform field 3 in. square in which the total mag- 
netism is 725,000 maxwells: (a) What current will flow 
through the wire when the circuit cuts the field in .01 second ? 
{&) In .005 second ? (c) How many joules of energy will be 
lost in heating the wire in (a) ? (</) In {6) ? 

(a) .0725 ampere. Ans. ^ 

{b) .1450 '■ " ^ 

(c) .0005256 joule. " 

(<f) .0010512 " " ■- 

Prob. 9. A battery furnishing a pressure of 10 volts is in a 

circuit of 2 ohms resistance. A part of the circuit is in a 

uniform field 3 in. square, in which the magnetism is 1 ,000,000 




maxwells. With what force, measured in pounds, will the 
wire be ui^ed across the field ? (See Fig, 22.) ,^ 

.1474 \h/^Ans. 
Prob. 10. The e.m.f. at the terminals of the condenser 
shown in Fig. 23 is changed from lOOO volts positive to 1000 
volts negative in ^ second. The capacity of the condenser 
is 7 microfarads, {a) What average current flows for the time ? 
{b) How much energy is stored in the condenser at lOCO volts 
pressure ? ^ (a) .84 ampere. Ans. 

"{b) 3,5 joules. *' 
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/Prob. II. The current in the circuit shown in Fig. 24 is 
changed from 3 to 10 amperes in .2 second. If .01 volt 
opposes the change, what is the value of the inductance in 
*»enrys ? .000285 henry. Ans. 



3o> 





Fig, 13. 



Fig. 14. 



Prob. 12. The current in a circuit similar to that of Fig. 
24 rises from lO to 20 amperes in two seconds. The induc- 
tance is 3 henrys. What average volts are consumed if the 
resistance of the circuit is three ohms (n) while current is 
rising ? (^) When current has become uniform .' 

/ (a) 60 volts. Ans. 
r (i) 60 " 
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PERIODIC CURVES. 



■a hc^witiM of the aine curve. 

J. The alternating quantity. 

i. The sine curre in rectangular co-ordinatei. 

(, Time as abscissa for sine curves. 

4. The sine curve in polar co-ordinates. 

A The average value of a sine curve. 

J. Graphic determination. 

I. Analytic determination. 
/. The effective value of a sine curve. 

1. Analytic determination. 

3. Graphic determination. 

11. Combination of sine curves. 

o. Phase relations of sine curves. 

j. Addition of sine curves of the same frequen^. 

c. Sum of sine curves in quadrature. 

d. Product of sine curves of the same frequency. 

t. When the sine curves are in phase. 

1. When the sine curves are in quadratui«. 
r. Kate of change of sine values. 
/. Addition of sine curves of difierent frequendei. 

12. Fourier's series. 

13. Analysis of the general periodic curve. 

Terminology of alternating quantities. 

10. Properties of the Sine Curve. — a. An alternating 
quantity is a quantity the values of which are alternately posi- 
tive and negative. The successive values of such a quantity 
may follow a simple law, or one which is more or less com- 
plex. The simplest possible law is 

y^A^mx (2) 
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In this equation ;r is a continually increasing angle, and ji 
is, therefore, alternately positive and negative. Its maximum 
value in either direction is A, which occurs when x is go°, or 
90° plus any multiple of 180°. 

A plane curve drawn in any system of co-ordinates and 
giving graphically the relation between x and y in the above 
equation is called a cnrve of alneB, or often in electrical 
literature a sine cnrre. 

6. Tke Sine Curve in Rectangular Co-ordinates. — If suc- 
cessive values of the angle x are plotted as abscissae, and the 
corresponding values of _>- are taken as ordinates, the resulting 
sine curve is of the form shown in Fig. 25. A convenient 
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method of plotting the curve is there given. If ^ be a con- 
stant radius vector which starts from a horizontal position and 
rotates in a positive direction, counter-clockwise, its projection 
on a vertical line at any instant is equal to A sin x, where x 
is the angle between A and the origin. 

c. Time as Abscissa for Sine Curves. — Sine curves will be 
used in this text to represent graphically alternati'ng quantities 
which vary with time. It is often convenient, therefore, to 
use time as the independent variable in the equation 

y = A sin x. 
This may be done by expressing x in terms of time. As x is 
a uniformly increasing angle, it varies directly as time, and its 
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value at any instant is determined by the time which has 
elapsed since the radius vector left the initial position, and 
by the angular velocity of the radius vector. Thus, when a> 
equals the angular velocity of the radius vector, its angular 
position with respect to its initial position is, at the time /, 

X = att. 
Substituting in (2), 

;f = ^ sin arf. (3) 

This is the equation of the sine curve in terms of angular 
velocity and time. If /"be the time of a complete revolution 
of the radius vector, 



~- r 

By substitution, equation (3) then becomes 

j> = A siti-^t. . . . . .- (4) 

d. The Sine Curve in Polar Co-ordinates. — When the 
same values of xand_y, as determined in the preceding sec- 
tion, are plotted in polar co-ordinates, the resulting curve is a 
circle, Fig. 26. The negative sine values are found for values 
of X between 180° and 360°. In this part of the cycle the 
curve is traced over by the negative end of the radius vector. 

e. The Average Value of a Sine Curve. — By "value of a 
curve of sines " is meant the value of an ordinate to the curve 
as drawn in rectangular co-ordinates; i.e., a y value. The 
average value for a complete period, corresponding to a com- 
plete revolution of the vector A, Fig. 35, is zero. The 
average value for a half period is obtained by dividing the area 
of a loop of the curve by its length, i.e. , by jt when the angles 
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are measured in radians. For an actual curve, in rectangular 
co-ordinates, this area may be obtained by means of the 
planimeter, or, if plotted on cross-section paper, by counting 




Fig. 36. 

the enclosed squares. Thus, in Fig. 25, there are 33.7 squares 
enclosed by one loop of the curve, while the length of the loop 
is 10. The average ordinate is, therefore, 33.7 divided by 
10, or 3.37. This corresponds exactly with the value found 
analytically, which is: 

Average ordinate = - X Piaximum ordinaU 

= j-5-3 = 3-37. 

Analytically the same result is obtained by a simple in- 
tegration, as follows: 

y ■= A sa\^ X, 
y dx ^ A ^va. X dx. 

Area = J y dx = A J sin x dx 
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The average value of d sine curve is — times its maximum 

value. 

f. The Effective Value of a Sine Curve. — By "effective 
value " is meant the square root of the mean of the squares of 
the instantaneous values. This is always positive and has the 
same value whether taken for an entire period or for a half 
period. In Fig, 27 is shown the sine curve l> and the curve 
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Fig. 27. 
of squares c. Each ordinate of the latter curve is the square 
of the corresponding ordinate of the former. The average 
value of c may be obtained by tlie methods used for, determin- 
ing the average value of the sine curve. The effective valtie 
of ^ = ^average c. 

I. Analytical Determination from the Rectangular Curve. 
For curve b, y =■ A sin x. 
<• " c,y= A^&v(^ X {^) 
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Area of loop ef c ■= J y4x==.A*J s\v? x dx 

A* /■' 
= — / (i — cos 2x)dx 



Average value of c 
Effective value of 6 



A 

V2 



2. Graphical Determination from the Polar Curve. — It has 
been pointed out that a sine curve, when plotted in polar 
co-ordinates, is a circle. The area of the circle may be con- 
sidered as made up of infinitesimal triangles, with apexes at 
the centre of revolution of the vector and having an angular 
width of Jar and altitude b, as in Fig. 28. The areas of the 




triangles will be proportional to the squares of their altitudes, 
as the angle Aa ts constant, and therefore the total area is 
proportional to the mean of the squares of the altitudes of the 
triangles. The complete circle is generated while the radius 
vector, b, sweeps through an angle of 180°. 

If a semicircle be drawn, as shown in Fig. 28, with the 
diameter tangent to the circle, its area will be the same as that 
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of the circle, if the square of its radius, r, is equal to the mean 
of the squares of i. This is evident from the facts that the 
area of the semicircle may be considered as made up of tri- 
angles as in the preceding case and therefore proportional to 
r", and that the radius, r. sweeps through the same angle in 
generating the semicircle as was swept through by b in 
generating the circle. That is, the average of the squared 
radius vectors of the sine curve in polar co-ordinates is the 
square of a radius vector of constant length which would sweep 
oi'er the same area in passing through an angular distance of 
z8o°. 

As the areas of the circle and the semicircle are equal, 

jrr* _ irA" 
2 ~ 4 ' 
A 

where A is the diameter of the circle. But r* = the mean of 
<*», and 



A 



II. Combinations of Sine Curves.— a. Phase Relations oj 
Sine Curves. — A more general form for the equation of a sine 
curve is 

^ = ^sin(x + a), (6). 

where « is a constant angle, and x is an angle increasing from 
o" at a uniform rate. The value of the ordinate to the curve 
on starting, or at the time zero, is 

The curve 

y = A sin (.r + a) 

and its generating radius vector. A, are drawn in Fig. 29. 
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A second curve, d, is drawn in the same figure. The 
equation of the second curve is 

y = B sin (x -f /)), 
where /¥ is a constant angle. 

The two curves are said to differ in phase position by the 
angle (P — a), as that is the angular difference between corre- 
sponding points on a and d, say between the points at which 







they cross the J^ axis in the same direction. The radius 
vectors A and B also differ in phase position by the angle 
{/3 — a). Since counter-clockwise rotation is taken as positive, 
the radius vector B is ahead of A in angular position, and 
the sine curve ^ is ahead of the sine curve a, or it is said to 
lead rt by an angle of (>3 — a)°. Conversely, a is said to lag 
an angle of (J3 — a)° behind (5. 

When the angle between two sine curves is 90°, the curves 
are said to be in quadrature (Fig. 30). 

Wlien fi = a, the radius vectors coincide, and the sine 
curves are said to be in phase see (Fig. 31). Their equations 
are then 

y = A sin [x -\- a), 
y" = B sin (.f -j- a). 
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and the ratio between ordinates to the two curves, drawn 
through the same point, x, is 

y A sin (x + a) A 

_ .,. , ..- — —— = -—= a constant. 
y" B sin {x-\- a) B 

One curve may therefore be derived from the other by multt- 
plying each ordinate of that other by a constant. 




Pig. 31. 

The ratio between corresponding ordinates of two sine curves 
in phase is constant. 

b. Addition of Sine Curves of the Same Frequency. — Sine 
curves are said to have the same frequency when their 
generating radius vectors revolve with the same angular 
velocity. 

Sine curves may be added by the addition of corresponding 
ordinates, i.e., ordinates lying in the same vertical line. Each 
such addition gives the corresponding ordinate to the curve of 
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sums. The curve of sums may be plotted by the determina- 
tion of a lai^e number of such points. 




Fig. 32. 

In Fig. 32, the sine curves a and b have the same fre- 
quency, and are generated by the radius vectors A and B. 
It is required to find the form of the curve s, which is their 
sum. Construct the parallelogram OASB. 

The ordinate to the sine curve a is at any instant, x^, 

OA sin xOA = A^x^. 
The ordinate t6 the sine curve i> is, at the same instant, 

OB sin xOB = B,x^. 
The ordinate to the curve of sums, s, is, at the same instant, 
S^x^ = A^x^-^- B^x^, 
where S^A^ = B-^x^, 

AS sin A^AS = OB sin xOB = ByX^= S^A^, 
and 

OS sin xOS = OA sin xOA +^5 sin A' AS 
= ^,4-1 4- ByX^ = 5i-r,, 

Therefore S^x^ is the projection of OS on the ordinate 
through x^. 
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Since this is true for any position of the parallelogram 
OASB, it follows that 

TAe sum of two sine curves having the same frequency is the 
sine curve which is generated by the diagonal of the parallelo- 
gram formed on the radius vectors of the component curves. 

c. Sum of Sine Curves in Quadrature. — The equation 
y" ^ B cos X 
may be written 



: B sin [x 



+?) 



when it is seen to be a sine curve that is 90° ahead of the curve 
y = ^ sin X. 
The sum of the curves 

y =: A sin X and y" = B cos x 
is therefore a sine curve which is generated by a radius vector 
forming the diagonal of the rectangle produced by drawing^, 

making the angle x, and B, making the angle x -\ — , with 
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Fig. 33. 
the zero position. (See Fig. 33.) The value of this diagonal 
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The mt^nltude of the sum is dependent on the magnitude 

of A and B, while its phase position, or the angle a which it 

makes with A, is governed by the ratio between A and £. 

Thus 

B , £ 

-J = tan <r, or « = tan - ' -r-. 

a may therefore vary between the limits o° and 90°. If ^ be 

zero, and A and B are positive, 5 lies in the first quadrant. 

With A negative and B positive, 5 lies in the second quadrant. 
•'A " " 5 negative, 5 " " third " 

'• A positive " B " S" " fourth •* 

(See Fig. 34-) 




It follows, therefore, that by properly choosing the factors 
A and B, the sum of two curves, 

y' ■= A sin X and y" = B cos x, 

may be made a sine curve having any amplitude, and having 
any phase position. It is frequently more convenient to 
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express a sine curve as the sum of the corresponding sine and 
cosine curves, thus: 

y = A sin X -{■ B cos X (7) 

instead of 

y = A sm{x+a). 

d. Product of Sine Curves of the Same Frequency. — By- 
product of sine curves is meant the curves of products of 
instantaneous values. 

I. When the sine curves are in phase. Let it be required 
to find the product of the sine curves b and b', Fig. 35. 




Their equations are 

y ■=: A sin X, 
y' = A' sin x, 

and the product of their ordinates at anj' instant is 

yy' =y, = AA' sin'x (8) 

Expanding this, it becomes 

AA' 



-(I — cos 2X). 



(9) 
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Transposing the axis of this curve from XX to X'X' a distance 

A A' 
of , its equation becomes 



^,= i"^'" i^-^ + jJ- - . . . (m) 

which is a sine curve of twice the frequency of ^ or d', with its 

The 



This may be written — = — =, when it is seen to be the prod- 

uct of the effective values of d and 3'. 

The average value of the product of two sine values in 
phase is the product of their effective values. This is one-half 
the product of their maximum values. 

2. When the sine curves are in quadrature. Let it be 
required to find the product of the sine values b and 6', Fig. 
36, which are in quadrature. 

Their equations are 



y = A sia X, 
y = ^'sin (jr + y) = ^'c 



yy = (A sin x){A' cos x) = sin 2x. . (12) 

This is a sine curve of double frequency, the axis of which 
coincides with the axis of d and 6'. Its average value taken 
for a complete period is zero. 
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The average value of tke product of two sine curves in 
adraiure i 




Fig. 36. 

3 . When tke sine curves are not in phase and not in quad- 
rature. Let it be required to find the product of the sine 
curves b and b'. Fig, 37. One of these sine curves, say b', 
maybe divided into components, one of which is in phase, and 
the other in quadrature, with b. These components are 
generated by the radius vectors 



0B-. 



OB cos e, 

OB sin e. 



where B is the angle of phase difference between A and B. 
The product of A and B is the sum of the products of A with 
each of the components of B. These products are given by 
(11) and (12). The average quadrature product is zero. The 
maximum value of the component of B which is in phase with 
A\^ 

OB^ = OB cos ». 
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The average product of the sine values A and £ is therefore 

-TT^ ■ -p • COS 6. 

Tke average value of the product of two sine curves is the 
product of their effective values, times the cosine 0/ their angle 
of phase difference. 

e. The Rate of Change Curve of Sine Values The rate 

at which the ordinates to a sine curve change their values is 
variable, and if plotted in rectangular co-ordinates produces a 




Fig. 38. 
sine curVe in quadrature with the one from which it i» d^ved. 
(See Fig. 38.) The first curve is 

y = a sin X, 
or plotted with time as abscissa: it is 



J - 



■X sin -=, t. 



where T is the time of one complete period. 
Then 
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and the rate of change 

^ = T''»nT+-r') (-3) 

The rate of change curve is therefore a sine curve go" in 
advance bf the original curve, and its values are -=r times as 
great. Conversely : The integral of a sine curi'e is a second 



times as great. 

f. The Addition of Sine Curves of Different Frequencies. — 
The curve resulting from the addition of sine curves of different 
frequencies is nan -sine in form. It is always irregular; posi- 
tive and negative portions taken with reference to the X axis 
may or may not be alike. 

The investigation of this fact led to the discovery by 
Fourier that periodic sine curves of different frequencies may 
always be found in value, phase positions, and frequencies such 
that their sum will produce a periodic alternating curve of any 
desired form. 

Fourier determined a systematic method for obtaining the 
periodic sine curves of different frequencies which when added 
would reproduce any given periodic curve however irregular 
it might be. Such a series is known as a Fourier's Series. 

12. The Fourier's Series for Any Periodic Alternating 
Cnrre. — If an irregular curve be plotted in rectangular 
co-ordinates and the length of a complete period is made equal 
to 2 ST, or 360°, it may be reconstructed by the addition of sine 
waves properly selected as to amplitude and phase position, 
one of which has the same frequency, or wave length, as the 
irregular wave, and others having twice, three times, four 
times, . . . « times that frequency, and having wave lengths 
of i/2, 1/3, 1/4, . . . I /« that of the irregular wave. 
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The component sine curves which combine to produce the 
total curve are known as the first, second, third, . . . etc. 
bannonics. The Brst harmonic, or fondameiital, has the fre- 
quency of the total curve; the second harmonic twice that 
frequency, and so on. This convention differs slightly from 
that adopted in music, where a tone having twice thefrequency 
of the fundamental is called the first harmonic. The change 
in convention is used for convenience only. 

The general equation for a curve made up of harmonic sine 
components is 

y^A^ sin {x + a,) + A, sin {2X + a-J 

+ A^ sin (3^ + «^ + . . , -f ^, sin {nx -}- a,). (14) 

A^, A^, A^, . , . ..4. are the amplitudes of the component 
sine waves, and a^, a^, a^, . . . a„ are constant angles which 
specify the position of the radius vectors generating the com- 
ponent curves when x is zero or is any multiple of 360°. 
These relations are shown in Fig, 39, 

In this figure the irregular curve 5 is made up of three 
harmonic sine components, having frequencies of once, twice, 
and three times that of the irregular curve. The radius 
vectors A', A", and A'" which generate the component 
curves rotate with diflerent angular velocities, and are num- 
bered I, 2, and 3 to correspond to their velocities. In the 
figure these radius vectors are drawn in heavy lines for the 
position in which x is zero, and in dotted lines for the position 
X = X, = 45°. The equations of the fundamental, second, 
and third harmonic sine components of 5 are 

y = A' sin {x -\- 30°), 

y = A" sin {ix -\- 60°), 

y" = A'" sin (3^^+ '2o°), 
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and the equation of the curve ^ is 

y =1 A' ain {x -\- 30") + A" sin (2x + 60") 

+ ^"'sin(3^+ 120°). (15) 
Note that this curve does not have like loops above and below 
the X axis. 

From the statements already made it follows that by 
properly selecting the values A', A", A'", etc., and the con- 
stant angles of phase displacement, «, , a^, a^, etc., the above 
equation may represent any finite, continuous, and periodic: 
curve whatever, no matter how irregular it may be. 

13. Analysis of a General Periodic Carre. — The separa- 
tion of an irregular periodic curve into its components is always 
possible, and usually it will be found that the first five com- 
ponents give a sufficiently close approximation to the total 
curve to answer all practical purposes. The actual analysis 
may be made graphically or analytically. In either case the 
method is based on the following laws : 

I . The average of the product of any harmonic -with any 
other harmonic is zero when taken for a complete cycle of the 
irregular curve. 

^ 2. The average of the product of two sine curves in phase, 
and having the same frequency, is half the product of their 
amplitudes. 

1^3. The average of the product of two sine curves in quad- 
rature and having the same frequency is zero. 

The discussion of the first law is beyond the scope of the 
present text.* The meaning of the law may be illustrated 
graphically as in Figs. 40 and 41 . In Fig, 40 the sine curve 
b has twice the frequency of the fundamental curve a. Their 
product taken over a complete period of a gives a curve 
having loops of equal areas above and below the X axis. The 

• See " Fourier's Series and Spherical Harmonics" — Byeriy. 
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average ordinate of the product is therefore zero. Similarly 
in Fig. 41 the product of i>, having twice the frequency of a, 
and c, having three times the frequency of a, gives a product 
curve which has the average ordinate zero. 

For the proof of the second law see Section 1 1 , d, \, page 
38, and for the third law see Section 11, d, 2, page 39. 

The product of one quantity by another is identical with 
the sum of the products of that quantity and each of the com- 
ponents of the other. Thus, 

x{a -\- d) = xa -\- x6. ... . . (16) 

It follows, therefore, that the average ordinate, taken over a 
complete period, of the product of an irregular curve and a 
sine curve having « times its frequency, is equal to the average 
ordinate of the product of this sine curve and the componentr , v" \ 
of the «th harmonic of the irregular curve which is in phase '? ■; 
with it. The average ordinate, taken between the same limits, 
of the product of this sine curve and any other harmonic com- 
ponent of the total curve, or the sum of all the other harmonic 
components, is zero. 
The general equation 

y = A' sin {X + «,) + A" sin {2x + «,) 

+ A'" sin (3.r +«,) + ... + .-/•■ sin (nx + «, 

may be rewritten by Section ir, c, p. 37, eq, (7), as follows: 
J" = ./^j sin X + A^ sin 2x -\- A^ sin 3X + . 
+ ^ „ sin nx, 
-\- B, cos X -\- B^ cos 2x + ^3 cos ^x + , 
-!- 5. cos nx. 

Let it be required to find any coefficient, say A^, and the 
phase angle, «, , of this equation, when the curve itself is given. 
From Section 1 1 , pages 3 5 and 36, 
(A-'y = A,^ + B,\ 



(»7) 
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and 



Multiply graphically a complete wave of the total curve by 
the curve 

y» = sin 3^. 
The average ordinate of this product, E, is equal to the 
average ordinate of the product of the latter factor by the 
curve _j'j = A^ sin 3-r, since the product of y^ ^ sin ^x with 
each of the other components of y is zero. But the average 
ordinate of the product of 



and 
Is 



and this may be placed equal to the average ordinate of the 
graphic multiplication, or 

A^ = 2E. 
Similarly, as F is the average ordinate of the product of the 
total curve and the curve 

it follows that B^ = 2F. The sine and cosine components of 
this harmonic, A'" , have thus been determined. It was shown 
above that the amount and phase position of this harmonic are, 
therefore, immediately known. 

The analysis of a general curve may be oiten much simpli- 
fied by an inspection of its form. If only odd harmonics, i.e., 
the first, third, fifth, etc., are present, the phase relations 
between components will be similar at the end of each half 
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wave-length of the fundamental. (See Fig. 45.) Such a curve 
will have like loops above and below the X axis, and, con- 
versely, 

Curves having like loops above and below the X axis con- 
tain only the odd harmonics. 

This is the case with nearly all curves which represent the 
behavior of electrical machinery. In this case the average 
ordinate of the graphical multiplications may be taken over a 
half -wave instead of over a complete wave, since the product 
curve repeats itself every half period of the fundamental, where 
only odd harmonics are present. 

Where the even harmonics are present, i.e., the second, 
fourth, sixth, etc., the phase positions of the components are 
similar only at the close of each complete period of the general 
periodic curve. The result is that all such general curves must 
be unsymmetrical about their axes; the plus and minus por- 
tions of each period must differ in form. 

Curves having unlike loops above and below the X axis in 
general contain both odd and even harmonics. 

The following problem is given to illustrate fully the appli- 
cation of the above method of analysis by which any periodic 
alternating curve may be resolved into its harmonic com- 
ponents. 

Problem. It is required to determine the harmonic com- 
ponents of the irregular curve drawn with the heavy line in 
Fig. 42. 

This curve is symmetrical about its axis and should contain 
no even harmonics. This fact is tested in the diagram of Fig. 
42, in the case of the second harmonic. 

The unit sine curve of double frequency drawn in this 
diagram constitutes the analyzer for the sine component of the 
second harmonic. It is drawn to a larger scale than the 
original curve by the ratio 40 : i. The original curve is multj- 
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piied by this analyzer, the result being the product curve as 
laid down in the diagram. 

An inspection of this product curve shows that its average 
value must be zero. From symmetry the positive and nega- 
tive areas for a complete period that the curve encloses with 
the axis must be equal, their sum must be zero, and the 
average value of the product curve must, therefore, be zero. 
This result is due evidently to the fact that the relative phase 
positions of the second harmonic with reference to the plus and 
minus portions of the original curve are such as to give alter- 
nately plus and minus signs to corresponding product values. 
The relative phase positions of the original curve and the 
second harmonic sine analyzer are such as to give product 
values throughout a complete cycle symmetrically located with 
reference to the axis. For every plus value there is a corre- 
sponding negative value causing the average value of the prod- 
uct curve to be zero. 

A trial of a cosine second harmonic analyzer will produce 
the same result, and for the same reasons. 

Further trial of any even harmonic analyzer will produce 
an average zero product for similar reasons. 

It follows from this test, therefore, that this symmetrical 
irregular curve contains no even harmonics, otherwise the 
product of it and some of the even harmonic analyzers would 
give positive average values. 

The curve being quite irregular and symmetrical will be 
found to be rich in the odd harmonics. In Figs, 43 and 44 
are given diagrams showing the application of the sine and 
cosine third harmonic analyzers to determine the value and 
phase position of the third harmonic of the original curve. In 
Fig. 43 the unit sine analyzer for the third harmonic analyzer 
is drawn and the product curve determined as shown. The 
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positive and negative areas of the product curve are then 
determined by means of a planimcter. The final net area is 
divided by the length taken to actual scale of a complete 
period, producing thereby the average value of the product. 
This value is drawn in Fig. 43, and so labeled. In doit^ this 
the numerical work is as follows: 

Positive area 5140 

Negative area 4S46 

Net positive area 594 

Length of one period 360 

Average product ~- = + 1.65 

The maximum value of the sine component of the third 
harmonic of the original curve is therefore 

^,= 2(+r.6s) = + 3.30. 

Fig. 44 gives graphically a corresponding analysis to 
determine the cosine component of the third harmonic of the 
original curve. The numerical work for this is as follows: 

Positive area 4334 

Negative area 5562 

Net negative area 122S 

Length of one complete period 360 

— 1228 
Average product — - > — = — 3.41 

5,= 2(- 3-41) = -6-82. 
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The total third harmonic component is therefore 

A'"' = VA^-\- B^. 

, 6^ * 
3-3 ' 



: ♦'3-3* - 6.82», 



-tan ~* 



^"' = 7.56, 64° 6'. 

This third harmonic component is drawn to scale in amount 
and phase position in Fig. 45. 

The fundamental and the fifth harmonics have been deter- 
mined by this method. The only difference in detail met with 
consists in the use of sine and cosine unit analyzers having 
periodicities corresponding to those of the first and fifth har- 
monics which they are to determine. The numerical values 
and phase positions of these harmonics are given in the follow- 
ing equation : 
y = 66.8 sin x + 4.4 cos x -^ 3,3 sin ^x — 6,82 cos 3* 

- 7.24 sin s^-f- 1.99 cos 5^. (18) 



' The accompanying figure will assist the reader to see that the n 



D of the 




sine to the sine comp<ments gives the tangent of the angle of phaae dlBetcnce, and 

It the cotangent as might at first be supposed. 
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The equation may conveniently and obviously be written 
in the following manner: 

^= (66.8,+ 3.3,- 7.24.) +X4.4,- 6.823+ 1-99.).* 
or, by combining the quadrature components of the harmonics, 
it may be written : 

_y = 66.g sin (x' + 3° 54') + 7. 56 sin (ix - 64° 6') 
+ 7-Ssin(5;r+i64'=36'). 




! Component Sine 



In Fig. 45 the first and fifth harmonics have also been 
drawn in their respective amounts and phase positions. 
Finally, at intervals of 10° their sum has been taken. Points 
corresponding to these sums have been plotted. It is seen 
that they come so near in most cases to the original curve that 
it was thought best for the sake of clearness not to draw in the 
complete curve given by the sum of the first, third, and fifth 
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harmonics. Evidently if the original curve had more pro- 
nounced minor irregularities there would be more of a residual 
difference between it and the summation curve in Fig. 45. 
Such residual could then be expressed by the seventh, ninth, 
etc., harmonics. 

By means of the method illustrated in the above problem 
any periodic curve may be broken up into its harmonic com- 
ponents. Conversely, any periodic curve may be expressed as 
the sum of its harmonic components. 

All problems that arise in the treatment of general periodic 
or general alternating quantities may be solved by the treat- 
ment of their harmonic components by the methods and laws 
given heretofore for the treatment of simple alternating or sine- 
wave problems.* Problems numbered 47 and 4S illustrate this 
method of solving problems that arise in dealing with alternat- 
ing quantities. 

Effective Value of a Non-sine Alternating Curve. — The 
effective value of an alternating curve is the square root of the 
mean square of its values. The equation of the general alter- 
nating curve is 

_y = .fi, sin ^ -f- A^ sin 2x ■\' A^^vn ^x -]-••• + 

B^ cos X -\- B^ cos IX -|- 5, cos ^x ■\- . . . (19) 

Squaring, 
y = A^ sin* X 4- A^ sin* zx -j- A* sin'' yc + • • ■ + 

B} cos* X + B^ cos* 2x -{- B^ cos* 3^ -|- . . . (20) 

-^- terms of the form 

C^„ sin mxy^A^ sin kjt) -f . . + 
{A^ sin nx){B^ cos nx') + . . . -|- 
{B„ cos mx){B^ cos nx)-{- . . . 

* From ihia il is seen that methuds employed fur the treatment of sine waves 
are netcssar)' for the canvenieiil solution of all non-sine waves. Such methods 
have, therefore, an entirely (leneral ^ipplicratiini. 
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All of these product terms have a mean value of zerd. 
See Section 13, page 45, law i. 
From Section 10,/, i. 

(Mean A' sin' jr) = iA* (21) 

From which it follows that 

(Meany) 

= J(^,' + -4,' + ^,'+ . . . + A'+A'+-ffi'+- • •)- (22) 

The effective value is, therefore, 
Effective y 



= 7jt'A'+^,"+A'+- ■ ■b,-+b'+b;+. . .). (23) 

Since iA^ and iB* are the mean squares of their correspond- 
ing curves, the result may be further reduced. The mean 
square of any harmonic is 

//,» = i{AJ + B^), (see Sec. 1 1, £,) . . (24) 

where H^ is the effective value of the harmonic. 
Substituting, 



Effective^ = ^/H} -\- H^ -\- H^ + (25) 

The effective value of a general periodic alternating curve is 
the square root of the sum of the squares of the effective values 
of its harmonic components. 

Terminology of Alternating Quantities. — In the general 
equation of the sine curve, 

y = a sin {x -\- a), 

if the angle x increases at a uniform rate, the curve is said to 
be periodic. As the curve represents an alternating quantity, 
the expression alternation is used to designate a hajf Have 
which is generated while the ordinate varies in value from 
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maximum in one direction to maximum in the other direction. 
Two consecutive alternations constitute a complete cycle, and 
the time occupied in passing through a complete cycle is a 
period. This is the time during which x increases by 360°. 
The number oi cycles per second or the number of periods per 
second is called the periodicity, or more commonly the 
fi'equency. In the treatment of alternating currents the term 
wave is generally used in lieu of the expression periodic alter- 
nating curve or quanti^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
COMPLEX QUANTITlBa 

BVNOPSIS. 

14. Vector*. 

a. Definitions. 

i. Graphical conventions. 

e. Addition of complex quantities, 

d. Multiplication and division of complex quantities. 

15. Alternating quantities and vecton. 

a. Altematillg quantities represented by vectors. 

i. operations upon vectors representing alternating quantities. 

14. Vectors. — a. Defimtions. — A vector or directed quan- 
tity is a quantity having both magnitude and direction. A 
vector is represented graphically by a h'ne which has a length 
representing the magnitude of the quantity, and which lies in 
the direction of the vector. The line is usually drawn with 
an arrow-head to indicate its direction. 

A vector can only be represented analytically by an 
expression which takes account of its direction as well as its 
magnitude. Such an expression is a complex quantity. 

b. Graphical Conventions. — The position of a vector is 
specified by reference to a horizontal line which passes through 
its initial end. If the vector coincides with this horizontal 
line, and extends from left to right, it is in the zero position, 
and may be represented by a positive numeral. If the vector 
is horizontal, but extends from right to left, it is negative, and 
may be represented by a negative numeral. If a vector be 
multiplied by the factor (— l), it is reversed in direction. 
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The process of reversal is assumed to consist in a counter- 
clock^vise rotation of 180° about the initial end of the vector 
as a centre. If a vector be multiplied twice by V— i, i.e., 
by {V— if, or by (— 1), it is rotated 180°. It is logical to 
assume that each factor produces half of this rotation, or that 
multiplying a vector by V — I gives to it a positive rotation of 
90°. For convenience in algebraic expression, the letter j is 
used as the equivalent of V— i ■ Then 



The operation of division is the reverse of that of multipli- 
cation. Thus the division of a vector by j is equivalent to 
giving it a negative rotation of 90°, and is represented by the 
&ctor —J. Thus, 



-J 

The quantity a ~\-jb, Fig. 46, is a vector which is the sum 
of a positive horizontal line, a, and a positive vertical line, jb. 
The quantity a ~ jb is a vector which is the sum of a positive 
horizontal line, a, and a negative vertical line, —jb. 

Summary. — I. A vector which is horizontal and positive 
is denoted by a quantity giving its length only. If horizontal 
and negative, the quantity is preceded by the minus sign. 

2. A vector which is vertical and positive is denoted by a 
quantity giving its length, and by the factory. If vertical and 
negative, this product is preceded by the minus sign. 
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3, A vector which is neither horizontal nor vertical is 
expressed as the sum of its horizontal and vertical components. 

A quantity not containing the factor/ is rea/. 

A quantity containing the factor/ is imaginary. 

A quantity made up of real and imaginary components is 
a complex quaQtit7. 

c. Addition of Complex Quantities . — Vectors may be added 
conveniently by the addition of the corresponding complex 




Fig. 46. — Diagram of Complex QimndtiM. 



quantities, from which the absolute value as well as the phase 
position is readily obtained. For example, the complex 
quantity representing the sum of the vectors {a •\-jb') and 

("•+>*) + («+>') = ('> + ')+>(* + ^)- . (26) 



The absolute length of the vector i; 



■-^{a-^c)' + (b + df (27) 



This occupies a phase position with respect to the X axis 
which is found as follows : 



* + rf 



VC« + 'f + (* + df 



(28) 
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Numerical Illustrations. — Prob, 13. Draw the vectors 
5. - 5.yS. 3 +A 2 -A 3 +/7. 5 \fi'- 

Prob. 14. Add the following vectors, and draw the vector 
representing their sum ; also draw the vectors separately and 
add them graphically. 

W.... (2+^S) (4-^3) (1+^)- 

(«).... (3-/S) (9+^) (3-/2). 

«....(- 4 +>■) (-<i-y«) (-9+/7)- 

i/. Multiplication and Division of Complex Quantities. — 

Complex quantities are multipled and divided like ordinary 

binomials. It is only necessary to bear in mind the meaning 

of the factory. Whenevery* occurs, the minus sign may be 

substituted. Thus, 

= a^ •\-j'2ttb — ^, 

{a -{■j^)(r +» = ar -\-j6r -^jax ^f>dx 

= ar ■\-jibr + ax) — bx. . (29) 
This product may be written 

{ar - bx) -^jibr + ax) ' (30) 

Its absolute value is, therefore, 



VW - bx)' + ibr + ,xf .... (3,) 
After expanding we may reduce this value to the form 

t^Z+^X V/M^^- ■ - - . (32) 
From this result it follows that the product of the absolute 
values of two vectors is equal to the (absolute value of their 
product.) 

Let ff, 0", and ff, respectively, be the angles which 

'•+A. 

and their product, 

{ar — bx) -\-Xbr + ax), 
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make with the horizontal. Then 



[H 



^r' + x'jt* 



"('^ + ^ 



ur — bx 



cos (^' + (;") = cos e' cos f" - sin 9' sin ^'. 
Substituting, we have, after reducing, 

cos (ff + $") = ar-dx 



(33) 



From this it follows that the phase angle of the product of 
two vectors is equal to the sum of their individual phase 
angles. PAas^ angle is the angle which the vector makes 
with the line of reference, usually 
taken as the horizontal. 

The quantity resulting from 
the multiplication or division of 
complex quantities may be laid 
down graphically. Thus, in Fig. 
47, the vectors oA and oB are 
to be multiplied . Expressed 
analytically, these vectors are 
7 ■\-J2 and 3 -^ji . Their product 
is 2 1 -{-p +72 1-6=15 +/27- 
The numerical or absolute 
values of o^, o£, and o^ are 
V7*+2* = 7.27, ^t-^f =4-24, 
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Vis' + 27* = 30-8 = 7-27 X 4-24- 

Tke absolute value of the product of two or more vectors is 
tke product of the absolute values of the vectors. The angle 
■which this product makes ivilh the initial line is the sum of the 
angles made by the several veetors. 

As the operation of division is the reverse of that of multi- 
plication, a similar law may be stated for the division of com- 
plex quantities. 

The absolute value of the quotient, when one vector is divided 
by another, is obtained by dividing the absolute value of the 
dividend by that of the divisor. The angle which this quotient 
makes with the initial line is the difference of the angles made 
by the two vectors with the initial line. 

As a corollary it may be stated that the reciprocal of a 
vector is the reciprocal of its absolute value with its angle 
reversed. Thus, in Fig. 48, OA' is the reciprocal cX OA. 




Fio. 48 — Diviaian of Vectors. 



15. Alternating Quantities and Vectors. — a. Alternating 
Quantities Represented by Vectors. — The actual value of an 
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alternating quantity is changing from moment to moment, and 
if the positive and negative alternations arc equal the average 
value for any whole number of alternations is zero. The 
average ej^eci produced by such a quantity is not, however, 
necessarily zero. An instance is found where an alternating 
electric current is present in a conductor. The average cur- 
rent is zero, but the effect of the current is to heat the con- 
ductor continuously. A new definition of effectiTC value may 
now be given. It will be shown later that this is the same 
quantity which was defined on page 29 when the alternating 
quantity is electric current or e.m.f. 

Tie effective value of an alternating quantity is its value 
measured in terms of an average effect which it may produce 
continuously. 

Such a quantity, being an average value, may be expressed 
by a positive numeral or represented by a straight line. It is 
not in the strictest sense a directed quantity or vector. It is 
nevertheless a very great convenience in many cases to 
arbitrarily assign to an effective value a direction which shall 
indicate the phase position of the alternating quantity itself. 
The alternating quantity is then represented graphically by a 
vector having a length equal to the effective value of the 
quantity, and a direction representing its phase position. The 
phase position is a relative item, and is specified in terms of 
the phase position of some other alternating quantity of the 
same frequency, which is chosen as a standard of reference. 
This standard is always represented by a vector in the zero 
position . 

b. Operations on Vectors Representing Alternating Quan- 
tities. — Alternating quantities may be added or subtracted by 
adding or subtracting their respective vectors. The result of 
such an operation is represented by the resulting vector. 

Independent alternating quantities may not be multiplied 
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or divided by performing these operations on vectors represent- 
ing their effective values. Such an operation is meaningless 
and the vector resulting from it does not represent the result 
of the multiplication or division of the alternating quantities. 

A vector representing an effective value may be multiplied 
or divided by a vector representing a constant quantity having ' 
magnitude and direction, i.e., by a simple vector. The result 
of such an operation is a vector which represents the result of 
a similar operation on the quantities themselves. 

It is often very convenient to determine the result of opera- 
tions performed on alternating quantities by performing the 
same operations on vectors representing their effective values. 
This method is used for convenience only, and its limitations, 
as given above, must always be kept in mind. Illustrations 
of the statements of this section will be given in the course of 
the discussions of alternating currents. 
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LAWS OF THE ELECTRIC CIRCUIT. 



lA, Consumption of e.m.t in single circuits. 

a. E.m.f. consumed in resistance. 

b. E.m.f. consumed in inductance. 

c. E.m.f. consumed in capacity. 

d. E.m.f. consumed in [a), (*), and (i-) combined. 
17. Problems in single series circuits. 

iS. Problems in single multiple circuits. 

19. Consumption of e.m.f. in single and multiple circuits in series. 

16. Consumptloii of ElectromotiTe Force la Single Cir- 
cuits.—^. Impressed E.m.f . Consumed in Resistance, 

•E = -V (34) 

Resistance consumes e.m.f. 

in direct proportion to the value 

of the current. It follows that 

where the current has the sine 

form, the e.m.f. consumed, 

which is proportional to the 

current at all instants, must also 

give a sine wave when plotted. 

I Thus, in Fig. 49, let the sine 

-wave of current. /, be estab- 

I resistance of three ohms. The e.m.f. at any 

3i, which when plotted in the same manner 




lished through ; 
instant is ir = 
gives a sine wave. 



E, having three times the height of the 
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current wave. Under these circumstances the e.m.f. and cur- 
rent are in phase. 

WAen an alternating current is establislud through a circuit 
containing resistance only, it is in phase with the impressed 
pressure which establishes it. 

A current which is alternating has the value of unity when 
it liberates heat at the same rate as would a unit direct current 
if pa.-]sed through the same resistance. Since the rate at 
which heat is hberated at any instant is proportional to the 
square of the instantaneous value of the current, it follows that 
. the average square of the instantaneous values of an alternating 
current is equal to the square of a continuous current which 
has the same heating value. Therefore the "square root of 
the mean square, ' ' or the effective value of an alternating cur- 
rent (see Section 10, /). is the value commonly used. For an 
alternating current in a circuit containing resistance only, 
Ohm's law holds for effective values of current and e.m.f,, as 
well as for instantaneous values. The effective e.m.f. con- 
sumed by resistance is 

E = Ir. 

Prob. 15. An electric heater has a resistance of 18 ohms. 
How much e.m.f. will be consumed in it when it carries a cur- 
rent of 6 amperes ? 

Solution: E = Ir = 6 y. 18 = 108 volts. Arts. 

b. Impressed E.m.f. Consumed in Inductance. 

E=j2jtfU. 

From the definition for the unit of inductance, the e.m.f. 
due to an inductance of L units is L times the rate of change 
of current in the circuit, or 

,di 

'=-^in (35) 
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In this instance e and -^ have opposite signs, since the e.m.f 

of inductance always opposes a change in the current. 
Assuming i to be a sine wave of current, 

, . 2x , „ 

1 = A sm -j^i, (36) 



whence 



tU .27t 2«^ , . 

-^=A^COS-jri (37) 



*=-Z^^COS^/. .... (38) 

That is, ^ is a sine wave of pressure 90° behind tiie current 
wave. An equal and opposite wave of e.m.f is consumed by 
the inductance. 

Letting e represent the consumed e.m.f., it may be written 

e = LA-jtcos ~-j,-t (39) 

which is a pressure wave 180° ahead of the self-induced e.m.f., 
or 90° ahead of the current. 

The component of impressed e.m.f. wkick is consumed by 
the inductance of a circuit is 90° ahead of the current flowing in 
the circuit. 

The maximum value of this e.m.f. is rf„^ = LA-=^, 

But the maximum value of the current is /„^_ = A. 
Therefore 



-Li^ 



7"* 
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Dividing this equation by f^, and writing £ for . -^^ and 

V2 



where E and / are effective values of e.m.f. and current respec- 
tively. 

Or, writing /■= -=-, 

E = 27r/L/, (40) 

where/is the frequency. 

As the vector representing the pressure wave is 90° in 
advance of that representing the current wave, this is indicated 
by the factpry, thus; 

E ^pnfLI. 

The relations given in this equation are illustrated in Fig, 
50. 



1 




Fic 50. — Showing E.m.£ Cunsumed in Inductance. 

E.m.f. developed by unit current in an electric circuit in 
quadrature with it is called reactance. 

Thus, in a circuit containing inductance, the reactance is 
equal to the volts per ampere developed or consumed by the 
inductance. Its value in such a circuit is znfL, 
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Prob. i6. What will be the consumption of e.m.f. in a cir- 
cuit of .2 henry inductance and in which the current has an 
effective value of 5 amperes and a frequency of 60 periods per 
second ? 

Solution: Substituting in the expression E =^j27TfLI, 

£ =j2x-6o-2.^ =^377 volts, 

where/ indicates that the e.m.f. of 377 volts is 90° in advance 
of the current. . 

c. Impressed E.m.f, Consumed in Capacity 

When the electric circuit is closed through a condenser 
whose capacity is C farads the developed e.m.f. is 

Q 
, '=-■?• 

where Q is the charge in coulombs present in tiie condenser. 



dQ 
' dt 

■ = —r (*■) 



■ * 

by substitution 



(42) 



From this it is seen that the current divided by the capacity 
equals the rate of change of the e.m.f. which the current pro- 
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duces due to the reactance of the circuit. The maximum value 
of this e.m.f. will, therefore, be 90° in advance of the current 
and its value will be 



tfi ' 



(SeeSec. Ii,^,eq.(l3)). (43) 



Substituting, 

2ff . /jr , zw \ I- „. . 2* 

T^*-™. 3m[- -\- ^-t) = - -^am -j^-t. 

The corresponding effective values are 
Let ■y.be/. Then 

^=-''jhc'- («) 

The impressed e.m.f. consumed by the capaci^ reactance 
is opposite to the reactance e.m.f., or is 



TAe component of impressed e.m.f. which is consumed by tht 
capacity reactance of a circuit is go" behind the current flowing 
in the circuit. 

These relations are shown in F^. S i . 

Prob. 17. What will be the consumption of e.m.f. in a 
circuit which has a capacity of 2 microfarads, when a current 
of .5 ampere with a frequency of 60 p.p.s. is passed through 
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Solution; Substituting in the expression 



[i6 



■'■2W'6o-. 000002*' 
= -~j66i volts. Ans. 

The factor —_/' indicates that the e.m.f. of 663 volts is 90' 
behind the current. 

d. Impressed E.m.f, Consumed by Resistance and the Reac' 
tances of Inductance and Capacity in Series. — By combining the 
results of Sections a, b, and c, the e.m.f. consumed in a circuit 




Flo. 51. — Showing E.m.£ Consimied in Capadtj. 

containing any combination of resistance, inductance, and 
capacity in series may be obtained. Thus, for the general case, 

E=rl+J2,/Lr-J^r. . . . (45) 

To simplify tliis expression the letter x' is substituted for tnfL, 

id for — j^. Then 
znfC 

E^Iir+J^-jV) (46) 
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These relations are shown in Fig. 52. 



rWMMAMmr 



j(sy' 






Fic 52. 

If / is the effective current in amperes, it is seen from the 
equation that the quantity in brackets is the "volts per 
ampere ' ' consumed in the circuit. This quanti^ is termed 
the impedance of the circuit. 

If the impedance of a circuit be denoted by s, this equation 
may be written 

£ = /^ (47) 



<4?) 



which is analogous to Ohm's law. 
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17. Problems in Single Series Circoits.— It will be noted 
that in single series circuits the current is the same throughout 
and the e.m.f.s are added. The various e.m.f.s may be con- 
veniently located in phase position by reference to the current. 
All of the quantities in this equation may be treated as vectors. 

Graphical solutions of the following problems will ordinarily 
be most instructive, and if the construction be carefully made, 
the results obtained by the graphical method will be suffi- 
ciently accurate. When the algebraic solution is attempted, 
the student should carry along an approximate graphical solu- 
tion at the same time by means of A free-hand sketch. In this 
manner errors in determining the phase relation of current and 
e.m.f. may be largely eliminated. 

All problems in simple electric circuits, where either cur- 
rent, e.m.f., or impedance is to be determined, may be solved 
by means of the general equation 



or, for the particular case of a continuous current, by the 
equation 

r 

In the general case, the effective values of / and E are 
dealt with, and these may be represented by vectors. Since 
the impedance, z, is a vector which relates /and E, it follows 
that any of the operations necessary to the solution of equa- 
tion (45) may be performed upon the vectors representing the 
quantities, and the result will be a vector representing the 
true result of the operation. (See Section 15.) 

This fact makes possible the ready solution of problems 
which would otherwise present considerable mathematical 
difficulties. The solution may either be graphical, in which 
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case the vectors are drawn to scale, or analytical, in which 
case the results of the geometrical operations are obtained by 
making use of the algebra of complex quantities. Both 
methods are illustrated in the solutions that follow. 

Prob, l8. When the e.m.f. applied at the terminals of an 
incandescent lamp is i lo volts and the resistance of the lamp 
is, 200 ohms, what current will flow ? 

SoliUion: 

/ = — : * = r = 200 ohms. 



Prob. 19. A current of loj amperes is furnished by the 
armature of a railway generator that has a resistance of .15 
ohm. What e.m.f. is consumed in the armature } 

Solution: 

E = si = .1$ X 105 = 15.75 volts. Ans. 

Prob. 20. What e.m.f. must be furnished at a frequency of 
60 cycles per second to set up a current of 8 amperes through 
a resistance of 175 ohms and an inductance of .J henry ? 

Soiution: 

* = r -\-jy. 

£ = /8=/-(r+/r')=8-(i75+7i'r-'5o.S) 
= i4DO-[-_;'i5o8 

■ 1508 



= 2059, /tan- 



= 2059, /47° 8', volts. Ans. 

The symbol / indicates that the angle of 47" 8' is 

positive, or that the e.m.f.. 2059 volts, /eads the current by 
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an angle of 47° 8'. The same symbol inverted, ^ , is used 

to denote a negative angle. 

; of the results obtained above is shown 

I graphically in Fig. 53, The sum of 

[ the e.m.f.5 (Pf^ consumed in resistance 

I and OE^ consumed in inductance 

t 

[ gives the e.m.f. OE, occupying a tirne 

j position 47° 8' ahead of the e.m.f. OE, , 
I which is in phase with the current. The 
[ alternating pressure applied to the cir- 
cuit is numerically equal to 2059 volts 
"*■ *'■ and leads the current which it estab- 

lishes by 47° 8'. 

The phase position of the current in this diagram is given 
by the vector having the closed arrow-head. It is drawn to a 
larger scale than the e.m.f. values. 

Prob. 21 . At what pressure and at what angle of lag will 
the current in the preceding problem be established when the 
frequency is (a) 125 cycles ? (#) 25 cycles ? 

(a) 3442, /es" 58'. volts. Arts. 
(*) 1534. /24° 7' . volts. A>ts. 

Prob. 22. An alternator develops a terminal pressure of 
3000 volts at a frequency of 60 cycles. Whatcurrent will flow 
if the circuit contains a resistance of 100 ohms and a capacity 
of 50 microfarads ? 

Solutum.' 



•'2W-60-50- io-» 
20CX) 2000 
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The elements of this problem are given graphically i 
diagram Fig. 54, The alternat- 
ing current generator establishes 
through the resistance of 100 ohms 
and the condenser having a capacity 
of 50 microfarads, or 53 ohms of 
reactance at 60 cycles, a current 
of 17.7s amperes in a phase posi- 
tion of 28° in advance of the . 
generator pressure. The resistance 
consumes 1775 volts in phase and 
the condenser 940 volts in lagging 
quadrature with the current. The 
quadrature sum of these two pres- 




■ j-^^AMAr— 



/a" — 



Fio. 54. 
sures equals the generator pressure of 2000 volts. 

Prob. 23, What are the corresponding solutions of the 
preceding problem when the dynamo frequency is (a) 125 
cycles ? (*) 2$ cycles ? 

(a) 19.4, /i4.2S° t amperes. Ans. 
(6) 12.3, /5i.8s° , amperes. Arts. 

Prob. 24. In Fig. 55 the dynamo, A, generates a total 
pressure of 2200 volts at a frequency 

-"'"^'^A^ 1 of I2S cycles. The resistance of its 

J armature is i ohm, and its inductance 
^'«- 55- is .01 henry. L = .0$ henry, R = $0 

ohms, and C = 20 microfarads. What is the value of the 
current ? 

Solution: Total impedance = 

(. + S0)+X.o5 + .o.)2...,.5 -A-^g^) 
= 51 +A7- 124-^53.661 
= 51 -/16.537 
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= S3.6i4,\tan-'.3243 
= 53.6i4,\i7°58', ohms; 

2200 „ , 

current = ■— ■■■■■- =4i.034,/l7 58 , amperes. Ans. 

53.614X17=58' 

18. Problems in Simple Multiple Circoits. — In simple 
multiple circuits the various branches of the combination are 
subjected to the same e.m.f., but the separate currents and 
■ their phase positions with respect to the e.m.f. depend upon 
the impedances of the individual branch circuits. Hence the 
various currents are referred to the e.m.f. as a phase standard, 
for the e.m.f. is the same for all the circuits. The total cur- 
rent is the geometrical sum of the separate currents. 

In determining the total impedance of a combination of this 
kind the reciprocals of the impedances of the branch circuits • 
are added, with due regard to their relative phase positions. 
These reciprocals of the impedance are known as the conduc- 
tivities of the circuits, hence the measure of the conductivity 
of a circuit is the number of amperes set up in it by one volt of 
applied pressure. This is in contrast to the impedance of the 
circuit, the measure of which is the number of volts required to 
set up one ampere. When the combined conductivity of several 
branch circuits has been obtained, the corresponding total 
impedance is simply its reciprocal. This is illustrated in the 
following problems. 

Prob. 35. Tvyo incandescent lamps, having resistances of 
roo ohms and 200 ohms, are in multiple across iio-volt 
mains. What is the impedance of the combination, and what 
is the strength of the total current .' 
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rent is >, „ = 1.65 amperes. Ans. 

Prob. 26. A pressure of 1000 volts at 60 cycles is applied 

at each of the terminals of R, L, ^ , 1 — 

and C, Fig. $6. R = izo ohms, aQ r| lI clfl 

Z — .5 henry, and C = 25 micro- <C — I J 1 — 

^ads. The joint impedance and •'■*'■ S^ 

total strength of established current are required. Two solu- 
tions will be given. 

First Solution: 
lOCO 
> ~ lio ~ ^^^ amperes, 

1000 
'' = y.2».6o..s = -■'S-3°5 amperes, 

1000 

/^ _ =^.425 amperes. 



-'2»-60'2S'IO-' 

2/,, /,, /j = 8. 33+^4.12 = 9.30, /ze'ig'", amperes, .(4»r. 

^ = g-go '/Te-ig' = ^''^■S;. X^S'ip'. ohms. Ans. 
Second Solution; The impedances of the several branches 
are, respectively, 

1 20 ohms, 

j-2n-6o.S =_;'i89ohm3, 
and 

1 = —j'los ohms. 



•^ 2w6o-25-io- 
Tbe conductivities are the reciprocals of these values, or 
.0083 mhos, 
—^.00529 mhos, 
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_/.00943 mhos, respectively. 

The total conductivity Is the sum of the separate conduc> 
tivittes, or is 

00833 — _/do529 +700943. = -009, ^26° 19' . mhos, 

or amperes per volt. 

The impedance of the branched portion of the circuit is, 
therefore. 



■^ ^ .0093/26° 19' ~ ^°7-S> Nzfi" 19'. volts per ampere. 
The current is 

E 
1= — = 9- 30, ^26° 19' , amperes. Ans. 

Prob. 27. The dynamo armature in the preceding problem 
has a resistance of 5 ohms and an inductance of .05 henry. 
What is the tota.I impedance of the circuit and what e.m.f. is 
developed by the dynamo ? 

The impedance of the armature is 5 +yi8,g ohms, and the 
total impedance is 5+96.2 +y(i8.9 — 47.9) = 101.2 — /2g 
= 104.3, \'5° Sp'. ohms. Ans. 

The e.m.f. developed by the dynamo is 104.3 X 9-3 

= 969, \i5° 59', volts. Ans. 

ig. Consumption of Electromotive Force in Sii^le and 
Multiple Circuits in Series. — From the solution of the fore- 
going problems it is seen that: 

a. Sing-le circuits are treated by means of their impedances. 

b. Multiple circuits are treated by means of their conduc' 
tivities; i.e., the reciprocals of the individual impedances that 
are in multiple. 
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c. Sing-le and multiple circuits in series are treated as in 
(it) and {b). The impedance 0/ a single circuit which is the 
equivalent of the multiple circuit is then determined. The final 
solution is, therefore, that of an equivalent single circuit by 
means of impedances in series. 

For practical convenience the term ohms is now used to 
denote the yolts per ampere consumed in a circuit by impe* 
dance, although the unit ohm is defined as the resistance which 
consumes one volt per ampere. 

Likewise the term mhos is used to denote the amperes per 
Tolt established in an electric circuit, although the unit mho is 
defined as the unit of conductivity equal to the reciprocal of 
the ohm. 

Prob. 28, In the circuit of Fig. 
57 the constants are as follows: 
Z = . I henry, ^ = 20 ohms, R' = I 
30 ohms, C = 50 microfarads. The C 
resistance of the line is negligible. 
Find the total impedance of the cir- 
cuit external to the dynamo at a 
frequency of 50 cycles per second. 

Soluticn: 




Fig. 57. 



Impedance of i = 



jznfl =y3i.4i6 ohms, 
20 " 

30 

->53.69 



■ J2nfC ' 

Since the two branches R' and C" are in multiple, their 
joint impedance must be determined. This is the reciprocal 
of the joint conductivity. 

Conductivity of ^' = .0333 mhos. 
" C =j.oiS7 " 
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Joint conductivity of R' and C — 

.0333+/0157, =.0368. /tan- 1-^, mhos 

= .0368. /2S°is'. 
Joint impedance oiR' and C = 



In order to add this quantity to the impedances of L and 
A it is best reduced to components. 



27.17X25° 15' = 24.56 ->i 1.58. 
The total impedance is the sum of all the impedances in 
series, or is 

Si =>3i.4i6 4- 20 + 24.56 -yi 1-58 

= 44.56+719.836 = 48.8, /tan->i^^^, ohms. 
/ 44-5" 

= 48,8, /24'' i', ohms. Atts. 

Prob. 29. If the dynamo in Fig. 57 delivers a terminal 
I»-essure of 2000 volts, what current will flow in the circuit, 
and what is its phase position relative to the terminal pressure ? 

Solution: The current in amperes is equal to the impressed 
pressure divided by the impedance. Taking the phase of the 
impressed pressure as the phase of reference, 

2000 ,/ i9.8\ 

^«-«^"-'&! 

= 40.9, \24'' I', amperes. Ans. 
That is, the current lags behind the impressed pressure by an 
angle of 24° l'. 

Prob. 30. Find the e.m.f. at the ends of L, Fig. 57, and 
find its phase position both with respect to the current flowing 
and with respect to the e.m.f. at the dynamo terminals. 
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Solution; The current flowing is 40.9 amperes. Its phase 

position with respect to the dynamo pressure is lagging by the 

angle 

, 19-8 „ , 

tan-* -^ = 24 I . 
44-6 '* 

The pressure used up in sending this current through / b 

El = 40.9 Xy3i-4i6 =_/'i284.9 volts. 

The factor / indicates that this pressure is 90° ahead of the 

current flowing. Since the current is 24° i' behind the 

dynamo pressure, it follows that the pressure £/, of 1284.9 

volts, is 

(90° -24= lO = 65-59' 

ahead of the dynamo pressure. Ans, 

Prob. 31. Find the e.m.f. with its phase position relative 
to the current, (a) at terminals of r; (6) for multiple portion of 
circuit. 

Solution: {a) 
£^ = 20 X 40.9 = 818 volts, in phase with the current. Ans. 

(«) 

£. = 4o.9X.7..;..a„-(-:5i|^) 



= nil. 25, \25° 15', volts. Ans. 

Check : Since the total pressure at tbe dynamo terminals 

is used up in /, r, and the multiple branch, the sum of the 

separate e.m.fs found for these portions should give 2000 

volts, leading the current 24° i'. 

The sum is 

71284.9 + 818 + 1004.5 -7473-6 = 1822.5 +y?"-3. 

or 2000; 

, 811. 3 „ , 

tan-* ro~~ = 2000,^24° I', volts, Ans. 
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Prob, 32. If the generator armature, Fig. 57, has resist- 
ance of 4 ohms and an inductance of .008 henry, what is its 
impedance ? 
Solution: 

^. = 4 +y2T-so-.008 
= 4 +/2.S1 ohms, 
or 4-72. /sz" 7', ohms. Am. 

Prob. 33. Using the answers to problems 28 to 32, find 
the impedance of the complete closed circuit, including the 
generator, and find the total dynamo e.m.f. 

Solution: The ff/a/ impedance is 
^, = 44.56 +yi9.84 + 4 +p.$\ 

= 48.56+722.35, or 53.45, y26° 37' , ohms. Ans. 
The total dynamo pressure is 

40.9 X 53-45 /26° 37' = 2186, /26° 37' , volts. Ans. 
Prob, 34. Analtemator isdelivering 250K.W. of electrical 
power to incandescent lamps over a transmission line at 12,000 
volts pressure, 50 p.p.s., and the current lags 25" 50' behind 
the e.m.f. Neglecting the impedance of the generator, find 
(fl) the current and {b) the impedance of the circuit. 

(a) 23.15, \25' so', amperes. 
ip) 518.4, ^25° 50', ohms. Ans. 
Prob. 35. Find {a) the resistance; {b) the reactance; (c) 
the inductance of the circuit in the preceding problem, assum- 
ing the capacity of the line to be zero. 

{a) 466.56 ohms. Ans. 
(^) 7225.89 ohms. " 
{c) .719 henry. " 

Prob. 36. The " charging current "* on one of the under- 
ground cables of Cornell University is .2 ampere, at a pressure 

* By "charging current" i» 'meant the current which flows into the cable 
.when the circuit is open and subjected to normal working pressure. 
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of 1100 volts and a frequency of 125 p.p.s. What is the 
capacity of the cable ? -2314 microfarad. Arts. 

Prob, 37, Find the voltage necessary to send 5 amperes 
through this circuit (Fig. 58). /i = lo ohms, C — $0 micro- 



-JVWWn 



-^<ny- 




Fig. 58. Fig. 59. 

farads, frequency = lOO p.p.s. The dynamo resistance b 
.5 ohm, and its inductance is .05 henry, 

52-S35. \2° IS', volts. Ans. 
Prdb. 38. Find the e.m.f. which must be generated by the 
alternator in Fig. 59 when C = $ microfarads, ^ = 3 ohms, 
L = .$ henry, frequency ^ lOO p.p.3., current = 5 amperes. 
The dynamo resistance is .5 ohm, and its inductance is .05 
henry. 137.4, /82° 40', volts. ■^«^- 




Fig. 60, 
Prob. 39, At what frequency would the reactance due to 
an inductance of .4 henry just neutralize that due to a capacity 
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of 5 microfarads ? The capacity and the inductance are in 
series. 112.5 p.p.s. Ans. 

Prob. 40. (Fig. 60.) Given: Frequency = 112.5 P-P-s., 
e.m.f. at transformer terminals = too volts, ^ = 10 ohms, 
A = .4 henry, C = $ microfarads. Find the following quan- 
tities: (fl) Impedance, {d) Current, (c) E.m.f. a to *. (d) 
E.m.f. * to c. («•) E.m.f. c to </. (/) E.m.f. a to c. {£■) 
E.m.f. 6 to d. Neglect the impedance of the transformer. 
(a) 10 ohms. Ans. 

(ff) 10 amperes. " 

(c) 100 volts. " 

(4) 72828 " 
(e) —J2S28 " " 

{/) 2830. /-87° 58' , volts. " 

{£■) O volts. '* 

Prob. 41. Find the e.m.f. required to send a current of lO 
amperes through the circuit shown in Fig. 61 when the fre- 
quency is 60 p.p,s. Z = .3 henry, ^ = 20 ohms. The 
dynamo armature resistance is . 5 ohm, and its inductance is 
.05 henry. 298.9, /48° 13' . volts. Ans. 



r^umxh 



rmmh 

Fig. 61. Fig. 62. 

Prob. 42. Find the current in C, L, and the main circuit 
when the pressure is 100 volts (Fig. 62). C — 10 microfarads, 
L = .05 henry, frequency = 100 p.p.s. Neglect armature 
impedance. 
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Current in C =/6283 amperes. Ahs. 

'• " L = -y3.'83 " 
" " circuit =: ~y2.555 " " 

Frob. 43- Find the voltage which would send lo amperes, 
through the circuit in Fig. 63, which has the following char- 
acteristics: Frequency = 60 p.p.s., L' = .05 henry inductance, 
L" = ,03 henry inductance, Ji' = $ ohms resistance, R" = 7 
ohms resistance. Neglect the armature resistance and induc- 
tance. 105.46, yig" 14', volts. Ans. 




AAMAA — , 



-<n> — ' 



Fig. 63. Fig. 64. 

Prob, 44. Find the impedance of the circuit shown in Fig. 
64, and the phase relations of e.m.f. and current. R z= ^ 
ohms, R' = 20 ohms, L = .02 henry, C = 20 microfarads, 
frequency = I20 p.p.s. Neglect armature impedance. 

24.72. y/z" 47 ', ohms. Ans. 

Prob. 45. In this circuit (Fig. 
65) R' = 5c ohms, R" = 35 ohms, 
L' = I henry, L" = .5 henry, 
C = 6 microfarads, C" = 10 mi- 
crofarads, p.p.s. — 50. Find the 
total impedance, neglecting arma- 
ture. 
356.2, \72°42', ohms. Ans. 

Prob. 46. Fig. 66 is a diagram of an electric circuit made 



= — ww^ 



Fig. 65. 
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Up of several multiple branches and single circuits in series. 
The constants of this circuit are as follows: 

Circuit No. i . R = 100 ohms, i = 2 henrys. 

" " 2. ^' = 50 " C = 100 m.f. 

" *' 3. L' = .05 henry, C = 20 " 

** " 4a. / = .1 " r = 20 ohms. 

" " 4*. C" = som.f. r' = 30 " 

Frequency = 60 p.p.s. Generator circuit, L^ = .01 henry, 
^„ = o. 5 ohm. (a) What is the impedance of the circuit 
external to the generator ? (d) What is the total impedance 
of the circuit including the generator ? (c) When the gen- 
erator delivers 2000 volts to the line terminals of the external 
circuit, what will be the current in amperes ? (d) To do this 
what e.m.f. in volts must the generator develop ? {e) What 
phase position will the current occupy with reference to the 
external or line pressure ? (/) What will be the phase posi- 
tion of the current with reference to the internal or total 
generator pressure ? 




(**) 29.575, \9° 3li'. ohms. Ans. 
(*) 29.678, Xi' 32', 

(c) 68.32, /9° 3'i' . amperes. 

(d) 2027.5, \i° 32', volts. 
(f) 9° 314' ahead. 

CO I" 32' 
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Frob. 47. In an electric circuit the impressed e.m.£ is 
£ = (190, + 60, + 30.) +X- 36. + 7, + 3SJ 
and the impedance is 

Resistance 10 ohms 

5, ohms 



Induction reactance 



Condenser reactance ' 



'5, " 
5, ohms 



What is the effective value of the current ? 
Solution : 

J- ^ ('90| + 60^ + 30,) +>(— 36, + 7a + 35,) 
10,; 16.7^; 26.0j ' 

/ = ♦'19'+ 3-59'+ 1-15' + 3-6' +.4i6'+i.4'. 
7= 19.75 amperes. Arts, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELECTRIC POWER. 

SYNOPSIS. 

30. FiinctioD of the electric circuit. 

31. Areiage power irith aine-fbrm e.m.£ and current in phase. 

12, Average power with sine-form e.m.f. and current in qnadrature. 

33. Average power with sine-form e.m.f. and current not in phase and Hot in 

quwliature. 

34. Average power with nnn-sinc-fonn e.m.f. and current. 

35. The equivalent sine wave. 

20. FunctloD of the Electric Circtiit. — The function of an 
electric circuit is to convey electric power exactly as a 
kinematic chain of connections conveys power from a source 
to a point of application, except that in the former case the 
action is molecular, while in the latter there is mass motion; 
Electric power cannot be used in a circuit as such, but must 
be transformed into some other state, and this transformation 
is always accompanied or indicated by the consumption of . 
e.m.f. in the circuit. The sum of all of the consumed e.m.f.s 
in a circuit is equal to the impressed e.m.f., that is, the e.m.f. 
furnished by the source of power. As an illustration, take the 
case of a circuit supplying power to an electric motor. The 
impressed e.m.f, is consumed in the resistance of the circuit, 
including that of the motor and dynamo armatures, and in 
overcoming the counter e.m.f. accompanying the transforma- 
tion from electrical into mechanical power in the motor, thus 
accounting for all of the e.m.f. furnished by the generator. 
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The electric power which is being transformed in an elec- 
tric circuit is, at any instant, equal to the product of the e.m.f. 
and the current. 

This product may be called the instantaneous power to dis- 
tinguish it from the average power, which is more commonly 
met with. In order to determine what this average will be in 
any circuit, the law of the variation of the power must be 
known and then the average can be determined by a simple 
integration, either graphical or analytical. In the following 
paragraphs are discussed a number of special cases, leading 
up to the general case with which the treatment closes. 

31. Case I. Average Power with Sine-fonn E.ni.f. and 
Curent in Phase. (Fig. 67.) 




Fig. 67. — Pover. Cuirent and E.m.1 in Fhue. 

Let f„„, = maximum value of e.m.f. ; 
*^„„_ E maximum value of current; 
w = instantaneous value of power ; 
ti = angle between the generating vector of the sine 
curve and the reference axis. 
The instantaneous values of the power wave will be the 
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products of the corresponding instantaneous values of current 
and e.m.f. 

w = (/„.„. sin «XW3'n^) = 'o»..''««.8in»« . (49) 

I — cos 2 



sin' a = . 




■ (50) 


Substituting (50) in (49). 






I — cos 2* 




• CSO 




By reduction. 






y, '-••—. '—'"..COS 


2« 


■ (52) 



Tlie power curve, from equation (52), Is a cosine curve of 
twice the frequency of e.m.f. and current, and it is symmetrical 

about an axis which is located a distance of "'"' "" - above 

2 

the axis of the e.m.f and current curves. The average ordi- 
nate of this power curve, measured from the axis of the e.m.f. 
and current curves, is equal to the distance between the two 
axes. By separating this average ordinate into two factors it 
is found to be made up of the effective values of e.m.f. and 
current. 






EI. . . (S3) 



E and / are effective values of e.m.f and current. Fig. 6f 
shows the relations of current, e.m.f., and power curves. 

The conclusions reached for the power of sine-form e.m.f.s 
and currents, when tfuse are in phase, may be stated as 
follows: 

I . The average power is Ike product of the effective valuts 
of e.m.f. and current. 
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2. The pffwer curve is one of twice the frequency ofe.tnf. 
and current and having an axis parallel to that of e.mf. and 
current, located above it a distance equal to one half the product 
of the maximum values of e.mf . and current. 

32. Case n. Average Power with Sine-form E.m^. and 
Current in Qnadrature. (Fig. 68.) — As in Case I the instan- 




FiG. 68. — Power. Current and E.m.f. in Quadrature, 
taneous values of the power curve are the products of the 
instantaneous values of current and e.m.f. 

w — {e,g^ sin '9)(4«. cos -9) = *■„„. i,„^ sin * cos *. (54) 

. „ „ sin 25 , , 

sin«cos« = — — * . . . . (55) 



substituting 



t 



(S6) 



The power curve from equation (56) is a sine curve of twice 
the frequency of e.m.f. and current and it is symmetrical about 
the axis of the e.m.f. and current curves. Its average ordi- 
nate, referred to the axis of the e.m.f. and current curves, is 
zero. Fig. 68 shows the relative phase positions of the com- 
ponents and of the product curves. Conclusion: 

The average power transformed in a circuit in which sine- 
form e.m.f. and current are in quadrature, is zero. 
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33. Case m. Average Power with Sine-form E.in.f . and 
Cuzrent neither ta Phase nor in Quadrature. (Fig. 69.) — As 




Fig. 69.— I'liwer. Current and E.m.f. not in Phase »nd not in Qnadrsture. 



before, the instantaneous values of tlie power are the products 
of the corresponding e.m.f. and current values 



w = (^ouu. sin fl)(('n„ 



n (5 ± #)) 



(57) 



where 8 is the phase difference between e.m.f. and current. 
As 8 is an angle always less than 90°, it is evident that Case 
III is intermediate between Cases I and II, and hence the 
average product will be between the values found in these 
extreme cases. As there is a phase difference of fi degrees 
between e.m.f and current, it is evident that the current may 
be resolved into two components, one in phase with the e.m.f. 
and one in quadrature with it, and that the sum of the average 
products of these components with the e.m.f will give the 
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average product of the original quantities. The component of 
the current in phase with the e.m.f. is 

i' = «B«. cos (9 sin S (58) 

and the component of the current in quadrature with the 
e.ra.f. is 

/" = /^. sin (? sin S (59) 

As the quadrature product will be zero, as is shown in Case II, 
it may be neglected and the average power may be deduced 
from Case I. 

For this component of current, 

«C = fnij,. sin e ("nux, COS Sin © 

= ^mai. 'oMu. sin* S COS ? (6o) 

but 

sin»0= '""^°''^ (6.) 

I — COS 2O 

^ = ^niiut. 'nun. 5 COS ff . . . (62) 

;^= £/ COS ff (see case I) (63) 

Stated at length, the formula just deduced becomes: 

The power transformed in any circuit in which sine-form 
e.m.f. and current are present is the product of the effective 
values of e.m f. and current and the cosine of the angle of phase 
difference between them. 

To the product of e.m.f. and current in such a circuit is 
given the name apparent power to distinguish it from the real 
power given in Case III. The ratio of the real to the apparent 
power is given the name power factor, which is therefore equal 
to the cosine of the angle of phase difference between current 
and e.m.f The apparent power may be considered as com- 
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posed of two factors known as the real power and the watt- 
less component, sometimes called the wattless powa. The 
former of these is equal to 

£/cos e, 
the latter being 

£/sin e. 

The term cos 9 in the power equation 

Power =i w ■= EI cos 9 

is called the power factor, and the term sin 6 in the equation 

wattless component = EI sin B 

is called the wattless factor. 

In circuits containing only reactance and resistance, and 
therefore those in which all of the power is transformed into 
heat, a number of interesting relations hold, as follows: 
Let r = resistance ; 
X = reactance ; 
TE impedance; 

j = symbol indicating the quadrature relation of the 
term following it to those terms not preceded 
by it 

^=f (64) 

Expressing current in equation (57) in its two quadrature 
components with respect to e.m.f., 

Multiplying through by e.m.f., 

£/=£/-J.+^E/-J («) 
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Since EI— is in quadrature with the e.m.f., it represents no 

power, so that the average power transformed in the circuit 
into heat is, 

W= EI^ = EI cose. .... (6;) 

Illustrative Problem. — A sine-form of e.m.f. of a maximum 
value of 1 557 volts when impressed upon a certain circuit sets 
up therein a current of a maximum value of 14.. i amperes. A 
wattmeter reading average watts placed in the circuit shows a 
power consumption of 10 k.w. What is the power factor of 
the circuit? 9i.i)t. tCiJ. 

24. Case IV. Average Power with Non-slne-form e.m.f. 
and Current. — The harmonic component method of analysis 
finds an application in determining the power transformed in a 
circuit in which a non-sine-form e.m.f. establishes a non-sine- 
form current. Since alternating values with different fre- 
quencies produce an average product of zero, and since the 
power in an alternating current circuit is the average of the 
products of the instantaneous values of e.m.f. and current, it 
follows that the power is equal to the sum of the products of 
the effective values of the harmonic e.m.f. and current com- 
ponents and their respective power (actors. 

W= ^1*, cos 6^ + e^^ cos 6", -j- e^i^ cos fl, -{- . . . . (68) 

In a circuit where all of the power is lost as heat this equation 
may be written 

W=EjA + EJ.— +EJ.-...E^iJ-. . (69) 

As a general conclusion it should be stated that Case III 
covers all the requirements of practice except where an 
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analysis of the form of the power curve is desired. As all 
me^uring instruments are calibrated in terms of effective cur- 
rent and e.m.f., it follows that irregular current and e.m.f. 
curves can be considered as replaced by equjvaleiitjiiic curves, 
in which case the conclusions drawn in Case III are capable 
of general application. It should be noted also that the 
common form of e.m.f and current curves does not differ 
greatly from that of the sine curve. 

35. The Equivalent Sine Wave. — An inspection of prob- 
lem 47 shows that where the impressed e.m.f. in a circuit does 
not have a simple sine-form and is therefore irregular the 
current form is likewise irregular. The effective values of the 
e.m.f. and current will be 

£=V£,' -!-£■,'' + £.'+... . . . (;o) 



/=|//.» + 7^> + // + (7,) 

These values are indicated directly by any properly con- 
structed and calibrated alternating pressure or current instru- 
ment. Likewise any corresponding wattmeter placed in the 
circuit indicates directly the power in watts. Thus for the 
general alternating current circuit in practice three out of the 
four quantities in power equation, 

W= EI {Power Factor) .... (72) 

are easily determined, and the fourth, power faetor, equals 

W 
Power Factor = -^ (73) 

In the general case 

W 
-^does not actually equal cos 9. 
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In fact there is no definite value for ^ with which to express 
the angle of phase difference of two irregular waves. Such 
irregular waves are made up of a number of components 
wherein corresponding components have different angles of 
phase differences and frequencies. See Section 13. No one 
phase difference can, strictly speaking, be applied to a pair of 
aggregations of such components. 

Practical requirements demand, however, the convenience 
of an equivalent angle of phase difference in lieu of a multi- 
valued or composite angle difficult of expression or even of 
comprehension. Thus the custom has been formed of making 
in the general case 

Power Factor = cos $. 

From this it follows that the power equation for the general 
case wherein the e.m.f. and current may have any form must 
be written 

IV= £/cos 0, 
an equation that mu3t be interpreted only as follows: 

COS^=;^, 

where E, I, and Whave been determined by alternating cur- 
rent, pressure, and power instruments giving the values 



E = V£,* + £,» + £■,»+... 

/= 1//,' + /,« + /," -I-.. . 

W=IE. 

With this conventional meaning of cos 8 a corresponding 

conventional meaning must be attached to effective values of 

current and e.m.f., /, and E. This convention consists in 

considering / and £ to be eqtUTalent sine waves of current 

and e.m.f, having effective values equal to the effective values 

of the actual irregular waves. The significance of equivalent 

sine wave may now be made clearer by reference to Fig. 70, 
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which illustrates irregular waves of e.m.f. and current and 
their equivalent sine waves. 

In Fig. yo the irregular wave of e.m.f., E, established the 
irregular wave of current, /, differing in form from that of E. 
It is required that the equivalent sine waves of E and / be 




Tk. jo. — Illustrating the Meaning and Application of Equivalent Sine Waves. 



determined in amount and phase position and that such waves 
be drawn to scale in this diagram so that they may be com- 
pared with their corresponding irregular waves. 

The instantaneous product of these curves produces the 
power curve having a form and average value as drawn. The 
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effective values of E and / are also drawn in the di^^am. 
They are determined by the method given in Section 13, p. 57- 
For equivalent sine waves 

W 
Power Factor = cos ff = -pj. 

The equivalent sine waves are now determined after 
assuming that the phase position of the current / is to be 
referred to that of £. The values from point to point of the 
equivalent sine waves then are 

e = i^E sin <fr. 

i = *^/ sin (0 -f 9). 

The corresponding cu^es have been platted point by point 
and then drawn in in full in Fig. 70. 

If the irregular current wave had been chosen as the one 
to which the phase of the wave of e.m.f. is to be referred the 
equivalent sine wave of current would pass through zero in a 
positive direction at the same instant that the irregular wave 
of current passes through zero in the same direction. From 
the diagram it is seen that this would result in shifting the 
phases of the equivalent sine waves of current and e.m.f back- 
ward 1 6 degrees with respect to their corresponding irregular 
waves and with respect to the position at present determined 
for them in the diagram. 

Thus the precise meaning and significance of the equivalent 
sine wave are made clear. In most routine practice E, I, and 
W as read from the instruments and cos 8 as deduced are 
interpreted for convenience as equivalent sine waves and the 
equivalent angle of phase difference wherever the actual waves 
E and / are irregular. 

In all accurate testing, research, and study the equivalent 
sine v)ave leads to error and confusion. 
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The following problem will illustrate the solution of a 
power problem in irreg[ular wave forms by means of harmonic 
component EI products, eliminating the use of equivalent sine 
waves : 

Prob. 48. In an electric circuit transmitting power the 
generator produces an impressed e.m.f. of 

£' = (1900, + 600, + 300j) +/(- 360, + 70,+ 350^ 
and the motor which disposes of the power transmitted by this 
circuit produces' a counter-e.m.f. of 

E" = — (1600, — 200,+ lOOj) —J\~60^ -f- I00j+ S0»)- 
The impedance of the total circuit is 

Resistance 3 ohms 

p. .. 

Induction reactance j 63 " 

Required the electric power developed by the generator. 

£■-£" _ (300, + 800, + 200J -|-X_3C)0,- 30, + 3C0J 
'- Z ~ 3+X2,, 6„ lOJ. 

/= (23-", + 49-3.+ 330j-y("5-4,+ 1087,+ I0.g. 
Power equals 
H'= /,£,'+ 7^,' + ... 

»'= [(1900, + 600, + 300J +X- 3«o, + 70, + 350,)] X 
[(23i, + 49-3, + 33j->(ll5-4,+ 108.7, + 10.1J] 
W= 113,680 watts. Alts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCE AND THE LAWS OF THE 
MAGNETIC CIRCUIT. 

SYNOPSIS. 

26. Magnetomotive force and the magnetization cuire. 
a. The unit of m.m.f. 
i. The m.m.f of the ampcre-tuni. 
e. The conductor- turn, helii, and solenoid. 

d. Magnetic reluctance. 

e. Magnetic penneabilitj. 
/. The magnetic circuit. 
g. M^^etiiation curves. 
A. Saturation. 

37. Matters aRecting permeability. 

a. Permeability. 

d. Efiect of temperature on permeabilitf . 

c. Effect of physical treatment on permeabili^. 
■/. Effect of impurities on permeability. 

38, Reluctance of the magnetic circuit. 

a. Reluctance. 

i. Comparison of magnetic and electric circuits. 

e. Amount of magnetic leakage. 
2Q. Magnetic hysteresis. 

a. Hysteresis. 

6. Energy expended in overcoming hyiteresis. 

I'. Derivation of mathematical expression for above. 

</. Effect of physical treatment upon hysteresis. 

e. Effect ol impurities upon hysteresis. 

/. Comparison of hysteresis curves. 

30. Ewing's theory of magnetism. 

31. Illustrative problems. 

36. Uagnetomotire Force and the Magnetization Curve. 

— a. The Unit of Magnetomath'e Force, M.m.f., the Gilbert. 
Symbol H. — Magnetomotive force is the cause which results 
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in the production of magnetic flux. By definition one unit of 
magnetomotive force will establish in__air a unit density of mag- 
netic flux through a distance of unity. The name of this unit 
is the gilbert.* The practical and c.g.s. units in this case are 
identical. The definition of the gilbert is illustrated in Fig. 
71. Over the cross-section of one cube of air and throughout 
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Fig. 71.— Graphical Illustration of Detinition of Gilbert 

its length the application of a m.m.f. of one gilbert will estab- 
lish through the cube one maxwell of flux uniformly distributed 
over the cross-section of the cube at a density of unity. See 
definition of maxwell. Section 5, page 13. 

b. The Magnetomotive Force of the Ampere-turn. — In 
Fig. 72 the straight conductor CC carries a current which, 
when measured in c.g.s. units, equals /. From experimental 
researches it has been found that when such a 
straight conductor carries current, a field of 
^ — H — ^ magnetic flux is set up about it. When the 
( . r \ conductor is remote from magnetic bodies, the 

V_„^ ^^^^ fiux is everywhere at right angles to the con- 
ductor, its density varies inversely as the normal 
distance fi-om the conductor, and closed circuits 
of equal flux density are circular about the con- 
FiG. 72. ductor and, therefore, everywhere equidistant " 
from it. Since the flux density at any point is inversely pro- 
portional to the distance of the point from the conductor, the 

* Nitmes of units. Action of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Transactions, Vol. XI, 1894, p. 48. 
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m.m.f. per cm. which sets up the flux at this point is also 
inversely "proportional to the distance from the conductor. As 
the length of any circular flux circuit is directly proportional to 
its distance from the conductor, and as the m.m.f, per cm. is 
inversely proportional to this distance, it follows that the total 
m.m.f. established in any complete flux circuit is constant for 
a given current flowing in the conductor. 

The m.m.f. around a straight conductor of infinite length 

which carries a current of one ampere is ■— gilberts. 

The value of 

10 
is derived in the following manner: 

In any space not actually occupied by magnetic bodies the 
mechanical tension of magnetic flux along its own direction is 

%n 
dynes per sq. cm. (See Sec. 4.) No tension existed in the 
molecular magnetic mechanism before the magnetic flux came 
into existence. The conservation of energy requires, then , that 
work be done when magnetic flux is established. It requires 
tliat the amount of this work shall be equal to the product of the 
tension into the distance through which the tension is produced. 
In the field about a conductor carrying current, as in Fig. 72, 
the mechanical expression for the work done in establishing a 
small filament of mi^netic flux through any concentric circuit 
about the conductor will, therefore, be 

^=2,.r-^~A (74) 

where 
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is the intensity of flux tension, 2nr the distance through which 
it has been established, and A is the area of the cross-section 
■ of the filament. An electrical expression for the work done in 
establishing this same flux filament may also be written. 
During the process of establishing the current in the conductor, 
the flux about the conductor was being formed by the m.m.f. 
of the current. This caused a counter-e.m.f to be generated 
in the conductor which was equal in amount to the rate of 
increase of the magnetic flux in the filament. The rate at 
which work is done in establishing the magnetic field is, at 
any instant, the product of the current and the counter-e.m.f. 
It follows, then, that when the formation of a magnetic field 
about a conductor by the current in the conductor is in 
progress, electrical power is absorbed from the circuit equal at 
each instant to the product of the current into the counter- 
e.m.f. The energy of this power disappears as potential 
energy in the formation of the field of magnetic flux. When 
the current whose m.m.f, maintains the field of flux is brought 
to zero, the field of flux likewise comes to zero, and in so doing 
its potential energy is given back to the electric circuit by the 
formation of an e.m.f. in the circuit. This has the same sign 
as the current, and it exerts itself to maintain the current for a 
time when the supply pressure is cut off. 

The energy thus taken from the circuit or restored to it 
again by the magnetic field is a measure of the work done in 
bringing the magnetic field into existence. 
At any instant 

dw = Eldt. (75) 

Since flux density varies inversely with distance from the con- 
ductor, 

2Tir 
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where k is the m.m.f. about a unit current in a straight con-^ 
ductor. The counter-e.m.f., due to the changing flux in the 
filament under consideration, is 

^ = i (76) 

where * = BA , or the maxwells in the filamentary magnetic 
circuit. Substituting these quantities in the equation 

(77) 



(78) 
(79) 







dw = 


lEdl, 






we have 








= -T- 


■ B-A-dB, 




».= 


2Tr 


■ A-fBdB = 


Znr 


■A-iB'. . . 


Equating (74) 


and 


(79). 










2Jir- 
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2Jrr 


■A- 


iiP, 


and solving for *, 




* = 


-.4!C. 







Therefore 4ff equals the number of gilberts of m.m.f. exerted 
in any concentric circuit about a conductor carrying one c.g.s. 
unit of the current. Since the value of one ampere is one tenth 
of the value of th^cg.s. unit it follows that tke m.m.f., exerted 
in any complete concentric circuit about a conductor carrying- 
one ampere of current is — , or l. 25-; gilberts. 

This statement is true whether the path be in a plane 
normal to the conductor or not. 
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Proof: If the path does not lie in a path perpendicular to 
the conductor, it may be divided into elemental steps, alter- 
nately in this plane, and perpendicular to it or parallel to the 
conductor. Along the latter steps the m.m.f, is zero. An 
equivalent path may therefore be chosen which is in a plane 
perpendicular to the conductor. This path in the limit would 
be made up of indefinitely small segments lying alternately in 
arcs of circles and in their corresponding radii. The m.m.f. 
applied along such radii would evidently be zero. Let Pqstp, 
Fig- 73. be such a path, linking with the conductor i. Let 
aboda be a circular path in the same plane, and concentric 
with the conductor. The path pqstp m^y be divided into steps 
composed of circular arcs and radial distances. Along the 
latter steps the m.m.f. is zero. Along each of the former the 
m.m.f. (seep. 107) is equal to the m.m.f. along an arc of 
the circle adoda which is included between the same radii. 





Fig. 74. 



In going completely around the path Pqstp the sum of the 
m.m.f.s found is therefore equal to the sum of all the elemental 
m.m.f.s around the circumference of the circle, each taken 
once, or if more than once, the excess being half of one sign 
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-and half of the opposite sign. Them.m.f. around the irregular 
path is therefore equal to the m.m.f. around the circle, and is 



where /is the current in amperes. 

The m.m.f. due to any current, taken completely around a 
closed path ivhick does not link with the current, is zero. 

Proof: In Fig. 74, the m.m.f. taken completely around 
the path ^Ay includes components making a m.m.f. equal to 
that from a to d. But each component is included an even 
number of times, half positive and half negative, thus giving a 
total sum of zero. 

c. The Conductor-turn, Helix, and Solenoid. — If the con- 
ductor be bent so as to form a single circular turn, as in Fig. 
75. the m.m.f. due to the current in the turn of conductor will 
be present everywhere around the conductor. Under these 
circumstances the field of flux that will be established is repre- 
sented in Fig. 'j(>. The lines about the conductor show the 
direction of the flux at all points about the turn, while their 
proximity is proportional to the flux density, or B. The 




FIG. 75. 



m.m.f. applied by the current in the conductor-turn is every- 
where alike for any closed circuit passing through the turn 
and, therefore, around the conductor. The variable nature of 
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the flux as to amount and direction is due to the varying cross- 
section of the space about the conductor which at the minimum 
portion is limited to the cross-section enclosed by the turn, and 
at the maximum portion is the unlimited cross-section of 
indefinite space. These two facts account entirely for the 
varying field of flux as given in Fig. 76. 

If the conductor be coiled into a" helix, as in Fig. 77, it is 
found that the character of field established around the con- 
ductor by the current in it is given by the lines in Fig, 78. 
In this case, as in that of a single turn of the electric circuit, 
it is found that the m.m.f. is the same for any closed route 
through the helix and, therefore, around the conductor, and 
that the amount and direction of the flux is determined by the 
variable leng^th and character of the magnetic flux circuit. 
There is this diflerence, however, to be observed. In the case 




-mstmsts- 



Fig. 78. Fig. 77. 

of a single turn any closed circuit through the turn passes 
around the conductor once, while for the helix the closed fiux 
circuit through the kelix passes around the conductor as many 
times as there are turns in the kelix. The m.m.f. exerted by 
a helix along any closed circuit through it is greater than the 
corresponding m.m.f, of a single conductor by as many times 
as there are turns in the helix. 

When a conductor spiral is made up of more than one layer 
of turns it is technically called a solenoid, though generally in 
practice it is called simply a coil. The solenoid or coil has the 
same m,m.f. properties as those of tlie helix. 
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In electrical engineering, the chief and practically the only 
source of nt.m.f. is the current-conducting solenoid or coil. Its 
m.m.f. equals the product of its turns and current, times 1.3$"/. 
Thus in a solenoid having n turns carrying I amperes, the 
m.m.f = i.2S7nI. The product n! in practice is called 
ampere-tnins. 

d. Magnetic Reluctance. Its Unit. — Magnetic reluctance, 
or more generally relnctaoce, is the property of every mag- 
netizable region whereby the amount of magnetic flux estab- 
lished by a given amount of m.m.f. i.s limited. It is analogous 
to resistance in the electric circuit. 

One unit of reluctance in a magnetic circuit will require one 
gilbert to establish one maxwell. 

The reluctance across a cube, one centimetre on a side, is 
H 

p is therefore the symbol for specific reluctance. 

e. Magnetic Permeability. — Magnetic permeability, or more 
generally pemteability, is the reciprocal of specific reluctance 
and is, therefore, analogous to specific conductivity in the 
electric circuit. Its value is 

B 

f. The Magnetic Circuit. — With the exception of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt, no substance or material used in engineer- 
ing when brought into the magnetic circuit will modify the 
character of the flux in amount and direction appreciably. 
On the other hand, when iron, nickel, or cobalt is placed in 
the magnetic circuit a powerful modification in the resulting 
flux occurs, both in amount and direction. Thus if a bar of 
soft iron be placed in a solenoid carrying a strong current, the 
bar at once becomes a powerful magnet. As soon as the 
current in the solenoid ceases the bar of soft iron will cease to 
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be a magnet In Fig. 79, if the bar NS as well as the keeper 
AAA he made of soft wrought iron and a solenoid surrounds 
AAA, the effects produced by introducing such materials into 
the magnetic circuit of a solenoid may be accurately observed. 
The arrangement of the solenoid through which passes the 
circuit occupied by the soil wrought-iron bars AAA and NS 
is shown in Fig. 79. By weighing the tension of the flux 



Fig. 79. 
established across ag, data will be obtained showing the prop- 
erties of the soft wrought iron in the magnetic circuit. Assume 
that sufficient current, /, is passed through the solenoid to pro- 
duce a flux tension at ag which may be weighed on a balance. 

The flux produced is set up in closed circuits which pass 
through the solenoid. It has already been shown that the 
m.m.f. due to the solenoid, taken around any particular circuit, 
is the same as that around any other. The flux set up around 
any path by this constant m.m.f is therefore inversely propor- 
tional to the length of the path, and directly proportional to the 
area of its cross-section. These quantities remaining the same, 
the flux depends upon the character of the material through 
■which it passes, i.e., upon its permeability. 

Example: In Fig. 79 the permeability of the iron parts 
AAA and NS is so high that it is quite accurate to assume 
that all the flux follows the iron path where possible, and goes 
straight from iron to iron at their gaps. The flux crossing the 
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air-gaps is then equal to the induction through the iron, and 
the area over which this flux is distributed is sensibly equal to 
the area of the end of the bar AAA, the distance across the 
air-gap being made very small. 

Let P be the observed weight in dynes, A the area of 
cross-section in sq. cms. at ag, and / the distance in cms. 
through both air-gaps, ag; then 

A~ %n 
and 

/Sff/'vi 

''=(-^) («") 

The portion of the m. m. f. of the solenoid that is used in putting 
the flux across the air-gaps equals 

H= Bl gilberts. 
If the number of turns in the solenoid be n, then the m.m.f. 
of the solenoid in this experiment is nl ampere-turns, 
or i.2S7«/ gilberts. Now if the value of B, as determined 
by the balance, were found to be between zero and 12,000 
maxwells per sq. cm., the m.m.f. used at the air-gaps will be 
found to be a large part of the total m.m.f of the solenoid, 
1 .257/t/. This means that the iron part of the circuit, at flux 
densities below 12,000, consumes but little of the m.m.f. of 
the solenoid, while the remainder, or most of this m.m.f., is 
consumed at the air-gaps. 

Should the current, /, be increased to /^ in the solenoid, 
B at ag will be increased to a larger value, B^. If in this 
way /, has been made large enough to cause B^ to attain a 
value above 14,000 maxwells per sq. cm., the m.m.f. con- 
sumed by the iron part of the magnetic circuit, 

m.m.f., = \.2$ynT^~ IB^ (81) 

will be much greater in proportion than when the flux density 
was less, or B. In fact, for values of B above 14,000 the soft; 
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wrought iron will suddenly increase its reluctance from a very 
low value to a value nearly as high as that of air and ordinary 
materials. 

All those materials which exhibit this low reluctance for 
magnetic flux at moderate densities are called magoetic 
materials. 

^. Magnefisalion Curves. — To make a close study of the 
properties of a magnetic material, the magnetic balance may 
be used. The experiments with soft wrought iron in the 
magnetic balance in the preceding sub-section f should be 
carefully made. Small air-gaps at ag and ag are used to 
eliminate the error due to the fringes of flux over the edges. 
Frequent weighings of the flux tension and current readings 
are made at intervals corresponding to approximately uniform 
increments of current. The corresponding values of 5 and H 
for the iron part of the circuit are deduced from equations (80) 
and (81). In (81) the values oi H are divided by the length 
in centimetres of the iron part of the magnetic circuit, thus 
giving the m.m.f.s consumed in the iron per centimetre length. 
These values for soft electrical sheet steel are platted with 
rectangular coordinates in Fig, 80, forming the '^ sheet steel" 
curve there drawn.* A similar curve for the best qualities of ' 
soft wrought iron is almost identical with the one here drawn 
for electrical steel. Such a graphic representation of the 
jffoperties of a magnetic material is called a B-H curve. It 
shows clearly that the steel has but small reluctance to the 
establishment of magnetic flux at densities below B = 80,000 

• The S-I/ currei in Fig, 80 are platted in the {inaxniells per squart intk';^ 
(amfire-iumt ptr imM) system. For engineering purposes in the United St&tes 
it is now cuslomaTy to use ampeie-tums per inch and maxwells per square inch 
for B-H values in lieu of gilbeiU per centimetre and maiwelb per square 
centimetre. The B-H values in Fig. 80 may be reduced to the c.g.s, system, 
Le., to the gilbert-maxwell- centimetre system of values, by dividing the J values 
by 6.45, the number of square centimetres in a square inch, and the /^values by 
[Z.54 ~(- 1.357), the centimetres in an inch and the gilberts in an ampere-tum. 
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per sq. in. Above 80,000 per sq. in. the m.m.f. consumed 
per inch length increases much more rapidly in proportion to 
the increase in the flux density, showing that the reluctance in 
the neighborhood of 80,000 maxwells per sq, in. no longer 
remains uniformly small. For values above 80,000 the 
reluctance rapidly increases up to the value B~ 105,000, 
after which there is but slight farther increase in the reluctance. 
The B-H curve above this point approaches more and more 
nearly to a straight line. This line ultimately becomes 
approximately parallel to a straight line which may be drawn 
through the origin, representing the relation between the 
magnetic flux, B^„, in maxwells per sq. in., established in air, 
and the magnetizing force in ampere turns per inch length, 
which is necessary to set up the flux, B, in the steel or iron. 
This relation Is /f = B^ic< from definition, c.g.s., and the equa- 
tion of this part of the curve is approximately 

B=l.\<)H-\-C\ 

where (7 is a constant representing the distance this part of the 
B-H curve lies above the H-B^, curve, or it represents the 
increased induction due to the presence of the iron before it 
becomes saturated. 

h. Saturation. 

A magnetic material is said to be saturated when it already 
carries suck a dense induction that a further increase in the 
magnetising force, H, produces no more increase in the induction 
than would be produced in air by a similar increase in mag' 
netising force. 

To reach this limit absolutely requires in iron an extremely 
high magnetizing force, between 2000 and 5000 gilberts per 
centimetre length, or from 4000 to 10,000 ampere-turns per 
inch of length. Iron may be very nearly saturated, however, 
by much smaller forces. The so-called ' ' knee ' ' of the B'lf 
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curve is found in Fig. 80 at about H = 40. This is a region 
of "approaching saturation," and for practical purposes the 
iron may be considered saturated above this point, as large 
increases in H are thereafter necessary for comparatively small 
increases in B. It is usual to speak of the iron when in this 
condition as saturated ; meaning thereby not that the actual 
point of saturation as defined has been reached or passed, but 
that an abrupt change in its magnetic susceptibility has 
occurred, and that thereafter its behavior is very much as if it 
were in fact saturated. 

37. Matters Affectii^ Permeability. — a. Permeability. 

The symbol n is used for permeability. 

Then B ^= fiH, or density of magnetic induction is the 
product of permeability and magnetizing force. 

Evidently if /i is a constant for any material, the B-H 
curve is a straight line for that material. Conversely, also, if 
the B-H curve for any material is not a straight line, ft for 
that material is not constant. For air and for all materials 
except iron, nickel, and cobalt, ^ is very nearly unity. The 
relations between p and H for the " sheet steel " curve, and 
for the " cast iron " curve of Fig. 80, are given in Fig. 81. 
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Fig. 81. — Permeability Curves for Electrical Shett Steel and Cast Iron. 
It will be noted that the permeability is small at low densities 
of magnetization, that it rises rapidly to a maximum, then falls 
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raindly to a value from which it gradually diminishes indefi- 
nitely. In Fig. 8la the fi-H relation is given for wrought iron 
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Fig. i\a. — Peimeabilitj Curve for Wrought Iron Strongly Magnetized. 

as obtained by Bidwctt at very high flux densities established 
by corresponding high values of H applied per centimetre 
length in the iron. 

b. Effect of Temperature on Permeability. — The perme- 
ability of iron at ordinary temperatures varies but little with 
change in temperature. Very remarkable effects are found at 
high temperatures. The curve in Fig. 82, given by Hopkin- 
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Fig. 81.— Effect of Temperature upon tlie Permeability of Wrought Iron, 
son, shows the relation between permeability and temperature 
from 0° to 800° C* Curve A was taken with a magnetizit^ 



• Hopkinson, Elielridan, VoL XXIV, p. Z4S. January 10, iSgo. 
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. force of ff= .3, curve £ with 1/ = 4, and curve C with 
/^= 45, where N= gilberts per centimetre length of the 
wrought iron. In each case the permeability falls to about 
unity at a temperature of 785- With the two larger magnetiz- 
ing forces the change in permeability is rather abrupt, but with 
the smaller value of Jf the suddenness of this change is much 
more marked, and immediately before falling the permeability 
rises very rapidly to the extremely high value of 1 1 ,000. The 
point at which this change takes place is one where other 
changes in the physical jx-operties of the iron occur. If a rod 
of iron is heated to a bright red and allowed to cool slowly, it 
is noticed that at this ' * critical temperature ' ' there is a sudden 
check, for a brief period, to the cooling ; in some forms of iron 
this is so marked as to produce a noticeable brightening in its 
redness. This phenomenon has been given the name of 
" recalescence." At the same time the rod, which has pre- 
viously been contracting, lengthens for an instant before con- 
tinuing to shorten. 

c. Effect of Physical Treatment on Permeability. — The 
permeability of iron or steel is very largely dependent on the 
physical ta-eatment which it has re- 
ceived. In general the softer grades 
are more permeable, and any process 
tending toward softening, such as 
annealing, increases the permeability. 
Any process of hardening decreases 
the permeability. The curves A and 
B, Fig. 83, show the effect of anneal- 
ing on permeability. Curve A is taken 
from an ordinary sample of electrical 
steel casting, and curve B. from the --/J.-Th.J*-^-. A.^r 
same sample after thorough annealing. Electrical Steel Casting. 

d. Effect of Impurities on Permeability. — Almost all im- 



l,geo 
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purities tn iron iiave a detrimental effect upon its permeability. 
Some arc of a much more marked character than others. 
Combined carbon is particularly bad. Manganese, nickel, 
chromium, tungsten, silicon, phosphorus, and sulphur, when 
present in more than ordinarily small amounts, are also 
injurious. So many things operate to affect the permeability 
of a magnetic substance that it is difficult to assign the proper 
weight to each. It has been found that many substances may 
be present in iron or steel in small amounts as impurities with- 
out appreciably affecting its permeability. Again two impuri- 
ties will often offset the detrimental characteristics imparted 
by either. The mechanical character of irons and steels is 
also improved or harmed by the presence of impurities. The 
presence of certain impurities is often necessary to impart to 
■the iron or steel the best mechanical-physical characteristics. 
The engineer, therefore, who undertakes to produce electrical 
steels and irons must make a judicious use of the impurities so 
as to produce a good foundry and machine-shop material and 
yet have it suffer least in permeability. Modem manufacturers 
are able to produce grades of ' ' electrical ' ' iron and steel 
which are fairly uniform and highly permeable. It is not 
possible, however, to predict the permeability of a steel, or 
iron, exactly, in advance of a test, and different samples from 
the same lot of iron, or even from different parts of the same 
sheet, may show appreciable differences in magnetic quality.* 
28. Reluctance of the Magnetic Circait. — a. Reluctana. 
— The counter action of any region to the setting up of mag- 
netic flux through it has been termed its reluctance. Specific 
reluctance is essentially the reciprocal of permeability and its 
symbol is 



* An excellent paper on this subject by Parshall and Hobart i 
^tutTiHg, London, January 21, 189S. 
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The specific reluctance for any material is the magnetic 
reluctance of a cube of that material one cm. on a side. We 
may write as an expression for the magnetic circuit which is 
similar to Ohm's law for the electric circuit 
M.m./. 



Fiux = 



Reluctance' 



The actual reluctance along any path is inversely propor- 
tional to its area and directly proportional to its length. Thus 
the reluctance of a bar of length I and cross-section A is 

Reluctance = — -j (82) 

and the expression for the magnetic circuit becomes 

Flux=0=m.M./.^ .... (83) 

which is a practical working expression. 

In the solution of an actual problem, it is necessary to 
know, or to assume, an approximate value for the flux density, 
as the value of /< depends upon this. 

6. Comparison of Magnetic and Electric Circuits. — A mag- 
netic circuit to which the relations just given may be applied, 
differs from the electric circuit, for which a similar expression 
has been used, in one important particular. The electric cir- 
cuit is confined to a metal path or conductor. The conductor 
is surrounded by insulating materials which prevent the escape 
of current. On the other hand, no substance is an insulator 
for magnetic flux. The poorest conductor of magnetism has 
a permeability little less than unity. It is, therefore, impossi- 
ble to confine the flux to any definite path. We may, indeed, 
provide a path of such low reluctance that the greater part of 
the flux will be found in it, but a field of greater or less 
intensity, and extending to an indefinite distance, will surround 
Ais path. 
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In Fig. 84 is shown the magnetic circuit of an early and 
familiar type of two-pole dynamo. The useful magnetic flux 



Fig. 84. 
lies in the path, AAAA, but surrounding this path is a 
"leakage" or "stray" field, which in this type of machine 
often amounts to 40 per cent of the whole. 

c. Amount of Magnetic Leakage. — It is often necessary to 
estimate the amount of leakage which will occur in air between 
iron surfaces, when am.m.f, acts across the intervening space. 
It is only possible to do this approximately at best, and it is, 
therefore, not desirable to enter into an elaborate discussion of 
this matter. A few simple cases will serve as illustrations. 
The reluctance across any path in air is its average length in 
centimetres divided by the average area of its cross-section, 



Fig. 85. Fig. 86. Fic. 87. 

measured in square centimetres. In Fig. 85 this is simply -j, 

/__ -^ 

In Fig. 86 it is -J 1' In more complex cases, such as in 
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Fig. 87, ab, and cd, the approximate path of the flux may be 

sketched to scale and the average length and area of the path' 

estimated. 

29. Magnetic HTSteresis.— <i. Hysteresis. ~li a ring of 

iron is magnetized by a steadily increasing force, and this force 

is then steadily diminished, it is found that the B-If curva 

in the two cases do not coincide. The B-/f curve taken 

while the magnetizing force is 

decreasing lies entirely above the b 

similar curve traced for an increas- 
ing magnetizing force. (See Fig. 

88, curves a and 6.) When the 

magnetizing force is removed the 

induction does not &11 to zero. 

In other words, the changes in 

induction do not correspond to 

the changes in magnetizing force, _. „ 

but lag behind them. This lag-- 

ging of the magnetism has been given the name hysteresis. 
If after bringing the force H to zero it is again steadily 
increased, the resulting B-H curve does not coincide with 
either of the others, and again the lagging change of mag- 
netism is noted to change as the curve c. Fig. 88, In Fig. 8g 
are shown the relations between B and H, when H is alter- 
nately increased and diminished. It is to be noted that these 
curves form closed loops. When the ring of iron is magnetized 
by an alternating current the magnetizing force is not only 
increased and decreased but is reversed in direction. The 
cyclic relation between .f and Hiot a bar magnetized in this 
manner is shown in Fig. 90. Three separate curves are there 
shown, giving this relation for three difierent alternating values 
of ^. Each of these is a closed loop, 

b. Energy Expended in Overcoming Hysteresis. — It has 
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been shown that energy exists in a magnetic field. A field 
set up while a current is increasing contains stored enei^[y, 
which helps to maintain the current when it decreases. If the 




Fig. 89. 
field is entirely in air it c 



Fig. ga 



mpletely disappears with the current, 
' In this case precisely the same amount of electrical energy is 
given back to the circuit by the destruction of the field as was 
previously required from the circuit to establish it. If the field 
is wholly or partly in iron or other magnetic material, it does 
not completely disappear when the current that established it 
ceases. (See Fig. 88.) The energy required to establish the 
field is not entirely restored to the circuit. To demagnetize 
the iron completely requires the expenditure of energy in the 
opposite sense, or a magnetizing force, oA', Fig. 90, must be 
applied. If the then demagnetized iron be magnetized oppo- 
sitely and demagnetized, the curve. A' DA, is traced and 
additional electric energy is expended. It is obvious, then, 
that to carry the iron through a complete magnetic cycle, 
tracing one of the loops in Fig. go, a definite quantity of 
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electrical energy must be expended in overcoming magnetic 

hysteresis. 

c. Derivation of Expression for Energy Dissipated in 

Hysteresis. — Suppose a bar of cross-section A, and length /, 

to be magnetized by a coil of n turns uniformly wound upon it. 

Let the length of the bar and coil be great in comparison with 

their diameters, so that H may be uniform throughout. Let 

the current increase slightly, causing a corresponding increase 

in B. The total flux in the bar is increased an amount A -dB. 

dB 
This induces in the coil a counter-e.m.f,, "A-j-. If * be the 

value of the current during this time, the work done is 



Since the volume of the bar is lA, the work done per eu. cm. 
is — J — . The magnetizing force, H, per cm., is — t— , when 
( is in c.g.s. units; substituting the work becomes 

dW= —HdB. 

W= ^jHdB = ergs, .... (84) 

as the energy expended per cw. cm. per cycle of magnetiza- 
tion. 

The power expended in watts per cu. cm. is 



-SiS"''B (8S) 



4jr7'- 10' « 

where T is the time in seconds occupied by one complete 
cycle of magnetization. 

The value of / HdB taken around one complete loop is 
the area of the loop. This area is, therefore, proportional to 
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the energy dissipated in carrying the iron through a complete 
cycle of magnetization. 

d. Effect of Physical Treatment upon Hysteresis .-^n Fig. 
91 are shown two hysteresis loops from the same sample of 




soft iron wire. Curve a is for the sample after being hardened 
by stretching, and curve b after thorough annealing. Note that 
the area of the former loop is greater. This shows that the 
work done in carrying the iron through a complete magnetic 
cycle is greater for the hardened wire, as the magnetizing force 
/f varies between the same limits in each case. Note also that 
the flux density at similar values of H is greater in the annealed 
iron. These facts actually go together. 

Hysteresis losses are affected by temperature. For all 
ordinary temperatures up to 200° C. but little change takes 
place. At higher temperatures these losses grow less, reach- 
ing from one fifth to one tenth of their original values in the 
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neighborhood of 700° C. Above 800° C. irons lose their 
magnetic properties. These temperature-hysteresis properties 
have served no useful purpose in engineering. 

In most irons and electrical steels the hysteresis quality 
deteriorates with age, i.e. , the hysteresis losses increase slowly 
with time. This process is called aging. Whenever electrical 
steel sheets are used in alternating current machinery the 
highest practicable quality in regard to hysteresis is sought. 
As these losses increase with age in different degrees for 
different treatments applied in the manufacture of the sheets 
much attention has been given to the conditions under which 
sheets may be produced that display an average minimum 
hysteresis loss. It has been found that the chief factor in the 
treatment of the steel sheets to secure minimum aging consists 
in annealing the sheets from the highest practicable tempera- 
ture. This temperature is about 900" C. Above that tem- 
perature the sheets tend to stick together and form excessive 
scale. Solid irons and steels might be annealed at higher 
temperatures, a useless advantage in this respect on account 
of the fact that magnetic circuits for alternating flux must 
always be built up out of sheets to avoid eddy current losses. 

The aging process further depends upon the temperature 
of the sheets in the electrical machinery under the conditions 
of actual use. It has been found through extensive tests that 
high permeability electrical steel sheets annealed from the 
highest temperature do not age much when not subjected to a 
higher operating temperature in the machinery or apparatus 
than 60° C, while serious aging will result if the operating 
temperature is raised to 90° C. 

The following table of results given by Parshall and 
Hobart from actual tests show the effects of annealing and 
aging on the hysteresis quality of a particular sample of steel 
sheets: 
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Time in 
Hou™. 


■"^T' 


and al a DcnBity of 14^00 Huwelli per i{. in. 




AnneUed. 


600 
IJOO 


} "■ \ 


o.38> 
0.382 
0.390 
0.400 


o.3!S 
0-315 
0.405 
0.41S 



f. Effect 0/ Impurities on Hysteresis. — Experimental inves- 
tigations have not yet establised definite relations of impurities 
in irons and steels to their corresponding hysteresis properties. 
It is understood clearly, however, that the effects of physical 
treatment are far more important than those traceable directly 
to the presence of impurities. 

In general, when the impurities are so proportioned as to 
produce the softest and most magnetically permeable iron or 
steel, the minimum hysteresis losses result. 

The presence of certain impurities in steel, chief among 
which is combined carbon, together with hardening, mechanical 
and temperature variation treatment, will enormously augment 
the hysteresis and, therefore, the permanent m.m.f., a measure 
of which is oA or oA', Fig, 91. The larger this permanent 
m.m.f. the better will the specimen be suited for the con- 
struction of permanent magnets. 

/. Comparison of Hysteresis Curves. — In Fig. 92 are two 
curves taken from modern brands of electrical steel sheets. 
The abscissae show the energy expended, in ergs per cu. em., 
in carrying the steel through a complete magnetic cycle, the 
maximum flux densities being plotted as ordinates. The 
greater part of this energy is used in overcoming hysteresis. 
Other losses, however, mainly dependent on the thickness of 
the sheet, were present. These will be discussed later. 

Different brands of iron and steel, under similar conditions, 
show great differences in the energy required for overcoming 
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hysteresis. In recent years great attention has been paid to 
the production of electrical steels showing small hysteresis 
losses and great permeability. The left-hand curve, Fig. 92, 
shows the characteristics of one of the best commercial grades. 
The right-hand curve. Fig. 92, is from a sample not quite so 
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Fig. 92— Hysten 

good, but still to be regarded as excellent. Part of the greater 
loss shown for thb sample is due to eddies on account of its 
greater thickness, and is independent of its magnetic quality. 

The hysteresis losses in irons and steels occur as shown in 
given amounts dependent upon the maximum flux density per 
cycle per unit volume and independent of the time occupied 
per cycle and therefore of the frequency of the magnetic flux. 

Steinmetz has shown that the relations between hysteresis 
losses and magnetic flux densities in irons and steels obey the 
law:* 

W^ = vB'\ («6) 

• steinmetz, EUc. £ng.. Vol. X, p. 677. 
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where r/ is the quality-constant determined by the system of 
units employed, and the hysteresis character of the iron or 
steel. Using maxwells per sq. in. and ergs per cycle per 
cu. in., the following values of 7 are found to occur in 

The highest quality 001 

Excellent commercial qualities 0015 

Poor qualities 002 and higher. 

The following example illustrates the use of Steinmetz's 
law : 

Required the watts lost through hysteresis in 1000 cu. in. 
of best quality commercial electrical steel sheets operated at a 
maximum alternating induction of 30,000 maxwells per square 
inch and at 100 cycles per second. 

Solution: 

Tir ^ . . 0015 X 30.000'* X 1000 X 100 , 

Watts lost = = = 216. Ans. 

10, 

30. Ewing's Theory of Magnetism. — Weber suggested 
that the individual molecules of a magnetic substance are 
themselves magnets and that these magnets are more or less 
free to turn about, under the influence of outside forces. This 
theory evidently accounts for such a substance becoming a 
magnet under the influence of such forces. Weber, Maxwell, 
and others have suggested theories, based on this one as 
fundamental, to account for hysteresis, the B-H relation, 
etc. These theories involve various directing forces, frictional 
resistance, effects of stress, etc., which complicate matters. 
Ewing has simplified the whole matter by assuming nothing 
more than the original idea of small magnets, free to turn. 
He has shown, both theoretically and by means of working 
models, that the mutual action of the molecular magnets upon 
each other is quite sufficient to account for most of the observed 
phenomena. 
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The theory is as follows: The small magnets, when not 
under the influence of outside forces, form stable groupings. 
(See Fig. 930.) When a small magnetizing force is applied 
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to a group the individual molecules turn slightly in the direc- 
tion of that force. (See Fig, 93*.) If the force is removed, 
the old groupings are again formed. This corresponds to the 
lower part of the B-ff curve. 

If a stronger force be applied, a point is reached where the 
old groups begin to break up, the magnets swinging violently 
around, forming new groupings which have a general aligning 
tendency in the direction of the applied force, though no 
individual magnet may be exactly in that direction. This 
condition of groups, just on the point of breaking up, corre- 
sponds to the second stage of magnetization indicated by the 
V steepest part of the typical B-ff curve, where a small in- 
crease in ff causes ^ large change in the induction. If the 
outside force is removed during this stage or later, the magnets 
do not return to their original groupings, but the bar remains 
more or less strongly magnetized. (See curve i, Fig. 88, and 
Fig. 94^.) 

If, after the original groups have been thoroughly broken 
up, the magnetizing force is still further increased, the newly 
formed groups are not broken up, for the magnets composing 
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them are already turned more or less into the direction of the 
force. The magnets, however, swing more and more nearly 
into line as the force is indefinitely increased, an infinite force 
being theoretically required to make them exactly parallel with 
each other. This corresponds to the upper part of the B-H 



N'-r n' t \ t t 

\\\ f ^ ^ 
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Fio. 94. — Swing's Magnet Model, 
curve, or to the saturation of the iron. If the magnetizing 
force is gradually removed during this stage, the B-H curve 
traced on the return very nearly coincides for a time with that 
drawn for an increasing H. (See upper part of curve b. 
Fig. 91.) 

The magnet groupings in Figs. 93fl, 93^, 94/1, 94*, and 
94^ have been formed by an experimental model containing 
twelve little magnets .25 inch long and pivoted upon needle 
points .45 inch apart. Fig. 93a was traced from the model 
when subjected to no m.m.f., the earth's field having been 
neutralized. Fig. 93^ was traced from the model afler a small 
m.m.f. had been applied by bringing into the neighborhood a 
bar magnet. This state of the model corresponds to the 
earliest portion of the B-H curve in irons and steels. Upon 
removing the bar the magnets regained their original positions 
given in Fig. 933. The bar magnet was then brought nearer 
so as to apply a stronger m.m.f. when the magnets arranged 
themselves as shown in Fig. 94a. The positions of the little 
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magnets represent now the average molecular condition in iron 
for the steepest portion of the B-If curve. On bringing the 
bar still nearer, all of the little magnets arranged themselves 
in the direction of the externally applied m.m.f. (see Fig. 
94^), corresponding to the condition of saturation in mag- 
netized soft iron. The bar was then removed entirely from 
the neighborhood of the model and the little magnets grouped 
themselves as shown in Fig. 94^, which corresponds to the 
lower end of the curve 6 in Fig. 88. • 

Thus it is seen that if a magnetic body like iron is made 
up of molecules which are actual magnets free to swing through 
any angle in then" own positions, and in this swinging dissipate 
energy, all the essential phenomena of magnetic induction in 
iron are accounted for by Ewing's theory. When most of 
the molecular magnets are arranged ap- 
proximately in a single direction, the entire 
mass of iron becomes a powerful magnet, 
establishing through itself a large flux due 
to the influence of a comparatively small 
actuating or impressed m.m.f externally 
applied. 

Professor Ewing's working model con- 
tained twenty-four pivoted magnets. By Fig. 95. 

r ji-i-i_ii._ Hysteresis Card obtained 

means of a delicate mstrument he meas- bj Ewing from Mignet 

ured the B-// relation for the flux set up *^*'' 
through this model and a small actuating m.m.f. externally 
applied in a cycle of gradual change, and obtained thereby the 
hysteresis card given in Fig. 95, 

31. Illustrative Problems.— Prob. 49. Required the re- 
. iuctance of the magnetic circuit shown in Fig. 79 when the 
total induction is 290,000 maxwells. The dimensions and 
materials are as follows: 

Bar NS, 16" by 3" by 3", cast steel. 
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Bar AAA, 30" by 3" by 3", cast iron. 
Air-gaps, J" each. 

Solution: The reluctance of each part of the circuit b given 
by the formula 

and the permeability is obtained from the £-H curves of Fig. 
80, by reducing the values of B and H to the c.g.s. system 
and then substituting in the expression 

B 

After reducing the dimensions to centimeters and square 
centimeters the reluctances are as follows: 



918 X i 
76.2 

" 2IOX ; 

■63s 



J = .000762; 

: = .006256; 



<Kt = ^-^ = -010948. 

The total reluctance is the sum of these, or .017966. Ans. 

Prob. 50. How many ampere-turns must be applied to the 
magnetic circuit of Prob. 49 in order that the required induc- 
tion may be set up ? 

Soiuium: 

M.m.f. = .017966 X 290,000 = 5210 gilberts. 

The corresponding ampere-turns are 

M.m.f. 5210 

// = =• = 414s ampere-turns. Aits. 

.4« I.257 

Prob. 51. How many ampere-tums must be applied to 

order to set up twice this induction? 
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Solutitm: 10,000 maxwells per sq. cm. correspond to 
64,500 per sq. inch. From the curves 15 ampere-turns per 
inch are required in the steet and 290 in the iron. Total 
ampere-tums in steel are 

16 X 15 = 240. 

Total ampere-tums in iron are 

30 X 290 = 8700. 

In the air-gaps the m.m.f. in gilberts is 

m.m.f. = .01094 X 580,000 = 634s, 

which reduces to 

6345 

— — = 5047 ampere-tums. 

The total m.m.f. then becomes 

240 -1" 8700 -j- 5047 = 13.987 ampere-tums. Ans, 

The cast iron consumes the largest part of this. 

Prob. 52. What is the total pull in pounds as measured 
by the apparatus shown in Fig. 7% when B is 5000 maxwells 
per sq. cm.? 

Solution: 

Pull in dynes = -„— = 57,600,000. 

.,, „ . . 57,600,000 

Pull m pounds = = 129.4 lbs. Ans. 

*^ 445. 000 ^ ^ 

Prob. 53. In Fig. 84 the "leakage coefficient" is 1.4. 
This means that 1.4 times the induction desired in the armature 
must be produced, the remainder forming the leakage field. 
How many ampere-turns must be wound on the vertical cores, 
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AA, in order that an armature induction of 7,000,000 max- 
wells may be produced ? 

The constants of the circuits are as follows: 

Horizontal yoke. A, 11" by u"by28". 

Vertical cylindrical cores, AA, diameter 10.5", length 16". 

Pole-pieces, height 12", width perpendicular to paper 12". 

Armature core, diameter 10", length 1 1 ", 

Air-gap, double length 1.18 in., approximate area 152 
sq. in. 

Solution: The approximate length and area of the path of 
^e Sux must be found for each part of the circuit. This is as 
follows : 

Yoke, length 28 in., area 121 sq. in. 

Two cores, length 32 in., area 86.6 sq. in. 

Two pole-pieces, length 10 in., area 144 sq. in. 

Two air-gaps, length 1. 18 In., area 152 sq. in. 

Armature (actual iron), length 11.8 in., area 80 sq. in. 

The total induction of 9,800,000 maxwells {7,000,000 X 
1,4) is assumed to pass through the yoke when 7,000,000 
maxwells are set up in the air-gaps and armature core. That 
in the cores may be estimated at 9,000,000 maxwells and the 
pole-pieces will receive about 8,000,000 maxwells. The 
induction densities are as follows: 

B in yoke = 81,000 maxwells per sq. in. 

Bin cores = 104,000 " " " 

5 in poles = 55.500 " " " 

B in air-gaps = 46,000 " " " 

B in armature core =87,500 " " " 

The corresponding values of ampere-turns as determined 
by multiplying the m.m.f. per inch (from Fig. 80) by the 
length of each part are : 
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In cast-steel yoke, 2$ X 28 = 700 ampere-turns. 

In cast-steel cores, ri5 X 32 = 3,680 " 

In cast-steel poles, 12 x 10 = 120 " 

In sheet-steel armature core, 30 X 11-8 = 354 " 

46,000 1. 18 X 2.54 
In air-gap, ^— X ^^„ = ■7.°°° 

Total ampere-turns = 21,854. Ans. 
Prob. 54. The permeability of a certain specimen of iron 
is 1000 at an induction density of 12,000 maxwells per square 
centimetre. How much m.m.f., in gilberts, is required to 
maintain this density in a rod of this iron one foot in length ? 
365.75 gilberts. Afts. 
Prob. 55. A cast-steel ring, one foot in mean diameter and 
of one square inch cross-section, is subjected to a magnetizing 
force of 1000 ampere-turns. By means of the curves shown 
in Fig. 80* find the total induction produced. 

81,000 maxwells. Ans. 
Prob. 56. Calculate the reluctance of the cast-steel and air 
magnetic circuit represented in Fig. 96, when the induction 
density is 100,000 maxwells per square inch. Determine also 





Fig. 96. Fig. 97. 

the m.m.f. in ampere-tums necessary to maintain this density. 
Reluctance .17089. Ans. 
10.678 ampere-turns. " 



* These curves will be used in subsequent problei 
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Prob. 57. 8000 ampere-turns surround the magnetic circuit 
shown in Fig. 97. The ring is of cast iron. How much flux 
will be estabUshed in the ring ? 

220,800 maxwells. Ans. 

Prob. 58. The transformer Core shown in Fig. 98 is made 
of electrical steel laminations. How many ampere-turns must 



1:1^^ 



Fig. 98. Fig, 99. 

be applied to this magnetic circuit to set up an induction of 
500,000 maxwells .' 

570 ampere-turns. Ans, 

Prob. 59. The apparatus shown in Fig. 99 is used for 
determining the magnetic properties of materials. The rod 
AA, which is being tested, is of cast iron and the yoke BB is 
of cast steel. Determine the density of induction per square 
inch which will exist in AA and in BB when a m.m.f "of 1000 
ampere -turns is supplied by the coil. 

Neglect the reluctance of that part of rod AA when it 
passes through the yoke BB. Note that the magnetic circuit 
in the yoke is divided into two paths. 

Method: Assume several values of the induction and plot 
a curve between induction and total ampere-turns. From this 
the induction corresponding to the given number of ampere- 
turns can be readily determined. 

In A A approximately 48, 500 maxwells per square inch. Ans. 
In BB " 3.570 " 
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Prob. 60. Fig. 100 shows a magnetic circuit of cast steel 
consisting of four parts: a U-shaped piece, two air-gaps, and 
a keeper or armature. With a m.m.f. of 3000 gilberts applied 
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Fig. 100. Fig. 101. 

find the total induction produced. How many ampere-turns 
correspond to 3000 gilberts } 226,000 maxwells. Ans. 

2390 ampere-turns. " 
Prob. 61. It is desired to produce an induction of 1,000,000 
maxwells in the sheet-steel magnetic circuit shown in Fig. 
lOl. How many ampere-turns are necessary to do this ? 
25,020 ampere-turns. Ans. 
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3s. Polyphase e.in.f.B, currents, and fields. 
0. Polyphase quantities. 
t. The rotating magnetic field. 

I. PiTOt fields. 

3. Cylinder fields. 

33. Components of the rotating pivot fields. 

34. Production of a rotating pivot field, 

a. By means of two-phase currents. 
i. By means of three-phase currents. 
t. Irregular rotating pivot fields. 
J. Limited use of pivot fields. 

35. CompCMients of the rotating cylinder magnetic field. 

36. Practical production of rotating cylinder magnetic fields. 

a. Limited number of phases employed. 

*. The cylinder fields formed by two. and (hree.phase currents 

c. Rotating cylinder fields produced by two-phase currents. 

d. Rotating cylinder fields produced by three-phase currents. 

32. Polyphase £.m.f.8, Currents, and Fields. — a. In 
modem electrical en^neering frequent use is made of two, 
three, four, or six and sometimes more associated alternating 
pressures, currents, and magnetic fields in electrical machinery 
and its connecting circuits and auxiliary apparatus. This 
multiple arrangement of alternating quantities is designated 
as polypluise. Polyphase is the general term used to desig- 
nate that more than one alternating quantity is in use. The 
corresponding terms for actual cases are twO-phase, three- 
phase, foot-phase, etc. Polyphase e.m.f.s, currents, and 
magnetic fields are equal in value and differ equally in phase. 
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In machinery the coils forming the several circuits carrying 
the several currents and the magnetic fields they establish 
are spaced equally with respect to one another. 

Polyphase magnetic fields give rise to uniform rotating 
magnetic fields, and are very useful for a variety of purposes 
in engineering. Their significance will be better understood 
by means of the following illustrations that rotating magnetic 
fields and their components afiTord. 

b. The Rotating^ Magnetic Field. — Rotating magnetic fields 
as applied in engineering occur in two classes, which may be 
called pivot and cylinder fields. 

1 . A pivot field may be any single field established in air 
or other mobile medium wherein the field is made to revolve 
about a definite axis located approximately at the centre of the 
field and at right angles to the flux. 

In Fig. 102 the circular coil CC, carrying a continuous 
current, establishes a field of magnetic flux distributed as the 
lines in the figure show. When 
the coil is stationary and the 
current constant the field of flux 
is correspondingly stationary 
and constant. If the coil be 
rotated about an axis passing 
through its own plane and 
centre of the field of flux, so 
long as the current is maintained 
in the coil the flux will rotate 
likewise precisely as though it 
were a rigid body attached to 
the coil. Such afield, in what- p,,, 
ever manner produced, for the 
sake of clearness will be called a plvot field. 

2. A cylinder field consists of coordinated sets of positive 
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and of negative fields of flux established through a cylindrical 
air-gap rotated about the axis of the air-gap cylinder. 

Fig. 103 illustrates the production of such a field in the 



Fig. 103. — Model of Rotating Cylinder Field. 

simplest possible manner. This model employs two magnetic 
cores bu(lt of electrical sheet steel. The outer core forms a 
cylindrical shell; it is stationary and is mounted concentric 
with an inner cylinder built up in the same manner. The 
inner core rotates. Upon it in notches or grooves are mounted 
coils carrying continuous current introduced through slip-rings 
as indicated. Between the inner and outer cylinders there is 
a clearance space or air-gap. The coils while carrying current 
establish magnetic fields through and about themselves, as 
indicated in Fig. 103. When the core upon which these coils 
are mounted rotates, the coils and the fields of flux they pro- 
duce rotate with them. 

These rotating cylinder fields are used extensively in mod- 
ern electrical machinery where they are invariably produced 
by means of alternating currents, as will be shown later. The 
particular model above used has but little application. It has 
been introduced here for the express purpose of making clear 
precisely what is meant by rotating cylinder field. 
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33. CompODents of the Rotating Pivot Field. — Any 
uniform stationary single field of flux, such as illustrated in 
Fig. 102, may be broken up into components along any set 
of axes. When such field rotates its components remain 
stationary in position and alternate in value. If the field 
rotates uniformly, it will be seen that the components alter- 
nate as sine values. 

Algebraically, it is more convenient to study components 
taken at right angles than along axes at other angles. A 
rotating field may, however, be resolved into components 
along any axis by writing each component in terms of its 
horizontal and vertical components. 

Graphically, one set of axes are as convenient as another. 

b. Rectangular Components of a Pivol Field. — In Fig. 104 
let ^ be a uniform field of magnetic flux parallel to the plane 




Fig. 104. — Rectangular Components of the FiTot Field. 

of this paper and making the angle $ with the horizontal or X 
axis. It may be assumed that this uniform field of flux was 
established over a limited space at the centre of the coil CC 
in Fig. 102. The field at that point is quite uniform for small 
distances in any direction fi-om the centre of the coll. 
The horizontal component of this field is 

* cos $ or *'sin lff+ -J, 
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and the vertical component is 

•2> sin 8. 
Suppose the field $ be rotated so as to make a new angle 
(f with the horizontal. The horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents will now be 

* sin (*?' + f), 

* sin ff'. 

It is evident that a continuation of the angular displacement 
of the flux, <P, so as to pass through a complete revolution will 
at the same time cause the horizontal and vertical components 
to vary as curves of sines throughout one complete cycle. 

When the field rotates uniformly, therefore, the horizontal 
and vertical components of such field constitute simple fixed 
alternating fields of flux that are equal and in quadrature phase. 
From this it follows that 

Two equal simple alternating fields offiux located at right 
angles, displaced in phase by one quarter of a cycle, will produce 
a uniform, rotating magnetic field. 

34. Production of a Rotating Pirot Field. — a. By means 
of Two-phase Currents. — In Fig. 102 is shown a coil carrying 
current which sets up a field of flux that in density and direc- 
tion is given by the curving lines. When the current alter- 
nates, the field of flux alternates in the same manner but without 
change of relative density and direction, i.e., the character of 
flux distribution remains the same. At the centre of this coil 
there is a small region in which the field is uniform in amount 
and direction. Keeping these facts in mind, the field set up 
at the centre of the coils in Fig. 105 may be studied. 

These coils i and 2 are circular in form and mounted at 
right angles to one another with their centres at a common 
point. An alternating current is set up through coil i . In 
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coil 2 there is set up an alternating current equal in strength 
to and in quadrature with that in I . 

These coils will establish at their centres alternating flux 
densities given in maximunn amount, direction, and phase by 
the vectors B^ and B^ respectively. If the currents vary as 
sines, the horizontal and vertical flux densities B^ and B^ will 
vary as sines and be exactly equal to the horizontal and ver- 



■L^ 




Fig. 105.— Production of a Pivot Field Fia. 106. — Production oF a Pivot 
bjr Means of Two-phase Cuireots. Field b; Means of Three-phase 

Currenls. 

tical components of a revolving field. Their combination will, 
therefore, produce a revolving field. The flux density value 
of the revolving field will be 



? =\/A sin «^ + £, s 



'+jj 



Since B^ and B^ are equal, on substituting any value of B wc 
have 

Revolving flux density S = 5j or B^ 
Equal sine wave currents in quadrature, passed through 
coils mounted at right angles, set up at their common centre a 
rotating magnetic flux that is constant in density and angttlar 
velocity. 
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b. By Means of Three-phase Currents. — In Fig. lo6 three 
coils, Nos. 1,2, and 3, are mounted about a common centre 
and spaced with symmetry 120° apart. Assume that an alter- 
nating current passes through each of these coils; that such 
currents are equal and that they differ in phase from each other 
by 120°. Each coil will establish a uniformly distributed alter- 
nating field of flux in a small region about its centre. The 
direction of this flux will be at right angles to the plane of the 
coil. The three coils will establish three components of a rotat- 
ing flux that is uniform in density and angular velocity. This 
follows from the fact that when any uniform field rotating at 
uniform velocity is broken up into components along axes taken 
at 1 20°, such components constitute an arrangement of three- 
phase alternating fluxes identical as to character with three 
fluxes formed at the centres of the coils in Fig. 106. Some par- 
ticular value of constant, uniformly rotating field when broken 
up in tills way will resolve into components identical in char- 
acter and amount with the field formed at the centre of the coils. 

The combination of these fields must produce that sam£ value 
of uniformly rotating field. 

The value of the rotating field formed by a three-phase 
field is easily determined, since it is only necessary to add the 
three fields at any instant. This can be accomplished by 
resolving the fields into rectangular components. The resultant 
field will then be obtained at any instant by taking the square 
root of the sum of the squares of the sums of vertical and hori- 
zontal components respectively. 

Thus the values of the three-phase fields as functions of 
time are 

.S, sin e, 

5, sin{^-^ 120=), 
5,sin(ff+240°), 
where 6 varies uniformly with time. 
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Coil No. I is located in the vertical axis; it will then 
establish flux in the horizontal axis which does not have to be 
resolved into components. The coils 2 and 3 will establish 
flux densities /f, and £j , 1 20" and 240° remote from 5, , and 
as shown in Fig. 106. 

The values of the vertical components of 5, and B^ will 
therefore be 

sin 1 20° B^ sin (^ + 1 20°) = + . 8665, sin (S + 1 20") ; 
sin 240° Sjsin (tf + 240°) = — .866^, sin (^+240°); 

and the horizontal components will be 

cos 120° 5, sin (ff + 120°) = — J5, sin (0 -\- 120°); 
cos 240° B^ sin (tf + 240°) = — J5, sin (^ + 240°). 

The sum of the vertical components will be 

.8665, sin (0 + 120°) - .8665, sin {8 + 240'), 

and of the horizontal components 

5, sin e — J5j sin (S + 120°) — iB^ sin (fl + 240°). 

The value of the rotating field will be the combination of these 
horizontal and vertical components. 

Rotating B = \. 866*[5, sin {8 + 1 20°) — 5, sin {B + 240°)]' 
+ [S,sintf- Jj5,sin(^4- I20=)+ 5,sin (^+ 24o'')i]*['- 

On substituting any particular value of and denoting 
B^= B^= B^ by 5„.^, we have 

Rotating B = i-S^,^.. 

c. Irregular Rotating Pivot Fields. — Practical application 
of the pivot field is made occasionally where the components 
forming the same differ in amount and phase position. The 
above treatment applies to these fields also when note is made 
of the fact that the values of B^, B^, etc., are difierent in 
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amount and that they have their own different phase positions, 
tf,, f*,, etc. 

Irregular components produce rotating fields that fluctuate 
in value and angular velocity. 

d. Limited Use of Pivot Fields. — But a limited analysis 
needs to be made of the pivot field in free air or a homo- 
geneous medium. There is little need in engineering for 
determining values of rotating fields established completely in 
the air. Sach fields are only used in instruments and for 
demon strati onal experiments. 

The rotating cylinder fields are far more useful in engineer- 
ing on account of their application in the induction motor, 
frequency converters, phase transformers, etc., where they are 
formed by multiple fixed cylindrical alternating fields. 

35. Components of the Rotating Cylinder Magnetic Field. 
— In Fig. 103 assume that the coils are spread out and 
mounted in a number of small grooves instead of being bunched 
each in a single set of grooves. Assume further that these 
coils have been spread out in such a fashion as to cause them 
to establish fields of flux which will have a circumferential 
density distribution tiirough the cylindrical air-gap correspond- 
ing to the curve of sines. In the air-gap over the surface of 
the magnetic cores the flux densities will rise and fall in posi- 
tive and negative values as sine waves. After assuming also 
that the inner core, coils, and field are revolving at a uniform 
angular velocity there will exist in the air-gap cylinder of this 
model a rotating cylinder field having the form applied in 
engineering and for which the components are to be determined. 

It is important that a clear idea be gained of the character 
of the rotating field here specified. To assist in accomplishing 
this the cylinder field has been developed in Fig. 107. The 
arrow-heads show by their length and position the flux density 
as it occurs fi-om point to point in the field. Assume that the 
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direction of rotation is such that the waves move in Fig. 107 
from left to right. Since this diagram is the development of 
a cylinder, the points A and B are identical. As a wave runs 
off at £ it simultaneously appears at A . This cylinder field is 
here clearly seen to be one rotating at a constant velocity and 
having a circumferential sine-wave fiux density distribution. 



Fio. 107. — Development of Sine-form CjUnder Field. 

The components of a cylinder field of this character will 
be best understood by noting the manner in which such a 
rotating field may be produced by means of a number of sets 
of coils carrying polyphase currents, and mounted sym- 
metrically side by side on one of the cores in Fig. 103 in lieu 
of the coils there shown. To make this clear assume the 
actual case where nine circuits form nine sets of coils, each 
carrying one of nine polyphase currents. In Fig. 103 let each 
core be stationary. On the inner core the nine sets of coils 
are mounted symmetrically with respect to one another and 
the cylinder. Fig. 108 gives a diagram showing the manner 
in which these circuits or coils are mounted. AA'BB' is a por- 
tion of the surface of the core developed whereon these circuits 
are mounted. As this diagram indicates, each circuit threads 
its way across the surface of the cylinder as many times as 
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there are to be poles or plus and minus regions of flux in the 
cylinder field. 

The beginning and terminal ends of these circuits are 
numbered i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and i', 2', 3', 4', $', 
6', 7', 8', and 9'. In electrical machinery the portion of a 
circuit that crosses a core in each instance in the manner here 
applied is called an Indactor. Assuming that there are to be 



six poles, i.e., three plus and three minus regions of flux, in this 
cylinder field, each circuit will cross the core six times, the 
terminal end being brought out at the same point on the core 
where the circuit begins. Thus each circuit contains six 
inductors. Since there are nine circuits there will be 9 x 6 
OT fifty-four inductors, total. These fifty-four inductors must 
cover the whole circumferential surface of the core symmetri- 
cally and as indicated in the diagram of Fig. 108. 

In a model of this sort it is necessary to distinguish between 
the inductors according as the circuit passes through them from 
the front to the rear or vice versa. Those inductors through 
which the circuit passes from the rear to the front have a 
positive position and those through which the circuit passes 
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in the reverse order have a n^attve position. This distinc- 
tion is made solely for the sake of convenience in distinguishing 
between the two directions in which the circuit is led across 
the core upon which it is mounted. It is also necessary to 
have a convenient means for referring to the positions occupied 



by the inductors on the surface of the core. To do this the 
circumferential distance on the surface of the core between 
neigboring inductors or sets of inductors of the same sign 
belonging to the same circuit is called a polar interval. 

As stated above these fifty -four inductors occupy all of the 
surface of the core. A developed section for a single polar 
interval is given in the lower portion of Fig, 109. AB is 
taken along the surface of the outer core, and CD along the 
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surface of the inner core. The air-gap separating the two 
cores is AC or BD. It. is seen tliat each inductor occupies a 
circumferential surface of one eighteenth of a polar interval or 
cycle of inductor-circuit connection. It is customary to refer 
to such a space in degrees, counting a polar interval 360°. 
The interval between inductor centres is, therefore, 20°. To 
form the rotating field a separate sine-wave alternating current 
must be passed through each of the nine circuits. These cur- 
rents must be alike in periodicity and amounts, while they must 
differ in phase by an amount that corresponds to the circum- 
ferential displacement of their circuits. Neighboring currents 
must, therefore, differ in phase by 20°, corresponding to the 
position displacement of the circuits in which they exist. 

A comprehensive diagram of this arrangement of inductors, 
circuits, and currents is given in Fig. no. The nine sine 
waves of current-time i,, t,, /,, i^, i,, /j, i^, i^, i^, have been 
established through the corresponding circuits. If the length 
of one current wave in this diagram be allowed to represent 
also a polar interval, then the position at which the currents 
pass through zero may represent the location of the inductors 
of the corresponding circuits. Thus the numbers immediately 
under the heading circuits give the circuits to which the 
inductors in this part of the cyhnder belong. To di.<;tinguish 
negative from positive inductors their corresponding inductors 
are marked prime. 

From this diagram one may obtain the value of the current 
in any inductor and therefore in any circuit at any instant. It 
is possible to know from instant to instant the values and signs 
of all the currents in all the inductors, from which the resulting 
m.m.f. and therefore the fields they establish may be deter- 
mined. This has been done for ten different instants, and the 
values of the currents and their direction across the core have 
been recorded in the table given in Fig. 110. 
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In order to note the m.m.T. of a circuit it is necessary Uutt 
' the value of the current and its direction in the circuit be known. 
It is necessary in tiiis instance, therefore, to know whether 



VALUES OF CURRENT, j, M BACH CIRCurr 



the current passes through the inductors from the rear to the 
front of the core or vice versa. It was stated above that 
inductors are positive when the circuit leads through them from 
the rear to the front. This same convention wilt be adopted 
for the sign giving the direction of a current in a circuit. A 
current has a positive direction in a circuit made up of induc- 
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tors when it will pass through a positive inductor from the rear 
to the front of the cylindrical core. 

In the table positively directed currents occur in light- 
bodied type and those which are negatively directed occur in 
heavy-bodied type. A light value of current, therefore, passes 
through its circuit over the core from rear to front, while the 
black values do the opposite. The sign of the current direc- 
tion will be positive when the signs of its inductor and itself 
are alike, and negative when not alike. 

Let the instant ^ = o in the diagram be selected for the 
first determination of the m.m.f s that are produced by these 
polyphase circuits. The vertical line at this instant will cut 
the nine current waves, and the distances from these intercepts 
to the axis of the waves measure the corresponding instan- 
taneous currents, which at this moment are all negative. The 
current direction through the nine positive inductors at this 
instant is therefore minus and the values are recorded in black. 
The next series of nine inductors are negative, through which 
when negatively directed currents are passed a positive direc- 
tion across the core results. The currents in these nine 
negative inductors have the same values as in their correspond- 
ing positive inductors, since they are in the same corresponding 
circuits. The same corresponding values of current are there- 
tore always given for the negative inductors as for their positive 
companions except with opposite signs. 

With this understanding the table can now be quickly 

made up for the other instants of time selected. The values 

of the currents at the instant / = o for any polar interval were : 

1 2 S4 6 6 7 89 1'2'8'4'0'6'T8'0' 
po 34 «4 87 98 98 «7 64 34 oo 34 64 8; 98 gS 87 64 34 

When / = I the value of the current in circuit No. 1 has 
increased from o to + 34, while the currents in all of the other 
circuits have changed, remaining negative. The currents and 
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their directions in inductors of each polar interval have there- 
fore become 

1 38 46 6 7 8 9 V V V <• S « T V V 
340O34*4879*9887*434<»3464 87 9898 87 64 

In precisely this same manner the currents and their direc- 
tions may be determined for any other instant whatsoever. 
The table carries out the results for instants taken at con- 
venient intervals up to ^ = lO or for angles up to 200°. The 
table might have been made up for instants taken at any 
shorter or longer, regular or irregular interval. The results 
would have been the same as in this case, i.e., a regular for- 
ward movement of the positive and negative m.m.fs. 

The field of flux established by these moving m.m.f.s has 
been determined in connection with Fig. 109, corresponding 
to the instant ^ =; 4. It is seen that inductors 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
I'l 2', 3', and 4' convey current across the core in a negative 
direction and are drawn in black section in the diagram. The 
remaining inductors in this polar interval, 1,2, 3, 4, 5', 6', 7', 
8', 9', have current in them traversing the core in a positive 
direction and are drawn with clear section. The current- 
inductor status in the other polar intervals of this field is pre- 
cisely the same as in the one given in this diagram. Over the 
circumference of the cylinder there are, therefore, alternate 
regions of nine positive and nine negative inductors. These 
present about themselves in closed circuits through the air-gaps 
and cores ampere-turns of m.m.f as indicated by the closed 
curves in Fig. 109. It is seen that the maximum ampere- 
turns occur in closed circuits about the whole set of positive 
or negative inductors. The ampere-turns diminish in closed 
circuits within the space occupied by each positive or negative 
set until the minimum values of zero are reached at their 
centres. 

The values of the currents in the inductors have been 
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plotted in rectangular coordinates in the upper portion of Fig. 
'109. This curve is a sine wave and is labelled ampere-in- 
ductors. Its maximum value is too ampere-turns, while the 
ampere-tums of inductors 9 and i' which lie on either side 
of the maximum have the values each of 

100 sin (4 X 20°) = 98.48, 
or 98 as put down in the table. 

The m.m.f. exerted about the inductors will be given by 
the sum of the inductor-currents included within each closed 
magnetic circuit taken symmetrically with respect to positive 
and negative sets.* These sums are given in the following 
table: 



Cloaed magnetic circuits 

through 5 and 5' 

between b and 7 and 3' ami 4.'. 

■< 7 and 8 and i' and 3'. 

■< 8 and 9 and i' and z'. 

" 9 and i' and 9 and I'. 



o 34 64 87 98 98 87 64 34 < 

64 87 98 gS 87 64 

8; 98 98 87 



Compared with the reluctance of the air-gaps the reluctance 
of the iron cores may be neglected in this instance. The 
radial depth of each gap is .495 inch or 1.257 centimetres. 
Each flux path must cross the gap twice. The flux density 
at any point in the cylinder gap where a closed magnetic path 
crosses will be 



B = - 



M.r 



where / is the length in cms. of the double air-gap, — the 
m.m.f. taken up by the cores being negligible. Thus through 
the closed circuit in which is impressed the m.m.f. of 566 
ampere-tums the flux density at the gap will be 
S = 283 maxwells per sq. cm. 



• See not. 



n Appendix, 
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Corresponding values of flux density have been determined for 
the other closed circuits and their ampere-turns given in the 
above table, and the results have been platted to locate the 
wave labelled Rotating Flux, in Fig. 109. The wave is drawn 
here in amount and position corresponding to a single instant 
^ = 4. As time progresses the m.m.f.s that establish the flux 
wave do not change in value nor distribution, but move pro- 
gressively forward with time as shown in the table of Fig, 1 10. 
As the m.m.f.s of each polar interval move forward the flux 
waves they establish move with them simultaneously. This 
progression circumferentially with time keeps up uniformly 
until the entire circumference of the cylinder has been traversed 
by each wave. Then the process repeats itself indefinitely so 
long as the nine-phased currents are maintained through the 
inductors. 

Thus it is seen that by means of a static structure a rotat- 
ing magnetic field having six poles is formed having the same 
form and character as the rotating field established in the 
mechanically operated model as described in connection with 
Figs. 103 and 107. 

A study of this wave shows that it obeys the sine law and 
occupies a position in lagging quadrature with respect to the 
wave of inductor-currents. The wave of m.m.f that estab- 
lishes it has for its values the sums of the corresponding 
ampere-inductors taken in the manner shown above. From 
the characteristics of the rotating field formed by polyphase 
currents as above considered the following properties of the 
general case wherein the rotating cylinder field is formed by 
any number of polyphase currents having a symmetrical phase 
and inductor displacement may now be determined. 

Let /„u„. be the maximum value of each of the polyphase 
currents ; 
n, their number; 
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a, the number of times each circuit traverses the core 

circumferentially ; 
/, the frequency of the currents ; 
/, the single thickness of the cylindrical air-gap; and 
B, the flux density of the rotating field formed in the 
air-gap. 
In the above example each circuit ended after traversing 
the circumference of the core once. These circuits might have 
been made to traverse the core two or more times, each time 
going over the same circumferential route as the first when 
displaced by one inductor space. Denoting the number of 
times the circuit has thus been applied by a as stated above, 
it follows that the number of inductors in a positive or negative 
collection of inductor-currents 

I^ = an, 

where /^ is the number of inducfors. 

The maximum value of the wave of m.m.f. applied per 
double air-gap, neglecting the reluctance of the iron, will be 



In this expression, by Sec. iw, 



is the average value of the current in any set of positive or 
negative inductor-currents. The sum of such must be 

and 

Tkis is also the value of the m.m.f. of each set in ampere-- 
turns. 
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It follows, therefore, that the maximum m.m.f. in gilberts 
of positive or negative sets of inductor-currents is 

'^=i5'"'i'- = 7«'"-- • • • («7) 

The maximum density of the established rotating flux wave 
will be 

Rotating B„^_ = - = -.anl„,^ . . . (88) 

Since the flux has a sine wave distribution, by Sec. \oe, 
the average value of the flux density established will be 

Rotating B„_ = - (rotating 5„„.). . . (89) 

b. Terminology of Polyphase Currents Applied for the 
Production of Rotating Cylinder Fields. — In the above example 
nine phases were used to produce a rotating field. The 
inductors were spaced apart one eighteenth of a polar interval 
or flux wave length. The currents had a neighboring phase 
difference of one eighteenth of a period, or 20°. It appears, 
then, that there were applied here nine phases having neigh- 
boring phase difierences of one eighteenth period. It is 
customary to call such a polyphase aggregation of currents a 
nine-phase current or an eighteenth-phased carrent. 

The term "nine-phase current " simply implies that nine 
circuits, each having an alternating current difiering in phase 
position from the others, are employed. The term ' ' eighteenth- 
phased current" states that the associated currents have an 
interval phase difference of one eighteenth period, leaving one 
to infer from general Itnowledge that nine phases only are 
used. 

The reason why nine phases are used in lieu of eighteen 
phases with an eighteenth period and polar interval spacing is 
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due to the following fact: Any wave of current is the equiva- 
lent of a wave of equal magnitude one half period or 180" 
remote irom it in phase position, provided such current is sent 
through the circuit under consideration in a negative or reverse 
direction. This is easily accomplished by reversing the ter- 
minals of that part of the circuit which is to receive the current 
in a reverse direction. In the above rotating cylinder-field 
example this was done by running the circuits through their 
inductor portions in directions alternately positive and then 
negative, thus in effect applying an eighteen-phase current by 
means of a nine-phase current. 

As will be seen in a later chapter the term n-phase current 
does not always mean that the currents have the onesntk period 
of phase displacement. Often, as where » = 3, the term three- 
phase is apt to refer to three equal alternating quantities having 
a one jd period of phase displacement. The term n-phase, 
therefore, in the terminology of the present time simply implies 
that a polyphase circuit has « circuits wherein the currents 
may have a neighboring phase difference of two nth or one nth 
period. 

On the other hand the term ' ' nth-phased current, ' ' e.m.f. , 
etc., has a perfectly definite meaning. It means that one- 
half n circuits and alternating quantities are employed having 
a phase and position displacement of one nth period or polar 
interval. 

36. Practical Production of Rotating Uagnetic Cylinder 
Fields, — a. Limited Number of Phases Employed, — The 
requirements for simplicity in practice limit the number of 
phases employed to two and three, with occasional applications 
oifour and six. While the higher number of phases are more 
desirable for the production of rotating cylinder fields in alter- 
nating current motors and similar machinery, yet the extra 
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complication due to the use of so many circuits has limited the 
number of phases employed as stated above. 

b. The Cylinder Fields Formed by Two- and Three-phase 
Currents Fluctuate. — In the above illustration of the formation 
of a rotating cylinder field by means of nine phases, so large 
a number was chosen in order that the changes in m.m.f. from 
inductor to inductor in each set of positive or negative induc- 
tor-currents might not be excessive. Under such circumstances 
the sum of the inductor-currents and, therefore, ampere-turns 
of each set remains approximately constant from instant to 
instant. The rotating flux that is thus established remains 
likewise approximately constant. The larger the number of 
phases employed the more exactly constant is the established 
rotating field. 

Where but two and three phases are employed the change 
in m.m.f. is excessive from inductor to inductor. The total 
m.m.f. of each set of inductor-currents fluctuates from instant 
to instant and the wave of rotating flux does not have the sine 
form ; it has a variable form and a fluctuating value. 

c. Rotating Cylinder Field Produced by Two-phase Cur- 
rents. — In the upper portion of Fig. 1 1 1 is given a diagram of 
the circuits of a two-phase arrangement of inductors for the 
production of a rotating cylinder field. Under all circum- 
stances a similar arrangement of inductors and their connecting 
circuits used in any class of electrical machinery is called a 
winding. 

In the winding of Fig, iii each of the two-phase circuits 
traverse the circumference of the core three times. Thus the 
inductors of each phase occur in alternate groups of three each 
on the surface of .the core. The first phased current passes in 
series through inductors 

1. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, etc., 
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and the second phased circuit passes through the remaining 
inductors, 

4, s, 6, 10, II, 12, 16, 17, 18, etc. 

As the diagram indicates, the currents and inductors occupy 
the quarter- phased relation similar to the eighteenth -phaseu 
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Fig. III. — Rotating Cylinder Field F<Hined bjr a Two-phase Cnnent 

relation used in the above nine-phase illustration. This two- 
phase winding will establish a rotating cylinder field that will 
not be entirely uniform in wave form and, therefore, in angular 
velocity, owing to the fact that the polyphase alternating 
m.m.f.s, as components of the rotating m.m.f. by which the 
rotating field is established, are too few in number, causing too 
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great a transition of m.m.f. values to occur from inductor to 
inductor. 

To bring out the maximum variation in the rotating cylin- 
der field produced by a two-phase current where the inductors 
are mounted in a winding like that given in Fig. 1 1 1, the wave 
of established magnetic flux may be determined at the extreme 
limits of such variation. These will occur as follows : 

The maximum value of the field flux density occurs when 
the two-phase currents are equal, and the minimum value 
when one is zero and the other maximum. 

In Fig. I I'r the curve B has been plotted from the values 
of flux established when the two-phase currents are equal, and 
the curve B' when one has become zero and the other maxi- 
mum. The reader will have no difficulty in repeating this 
operation for his own satisfaction, using the method employed 
in connection with Figs. log and no, and assuming for con- 
venience that the length of the double air-gap is such that the 
values of B and the m.m.f.s establishing the same will be 
equal. 

The values of the two-phase currents are 

'1 = -^mwi. sin .ar, (90) 

• . (91) 



-t)- 



The flux wave B was traced for 
/=■«. = I. 
4^=135% 
when 

(, = sin 135° = +.707. 

(; = sin(l35°-|) = +.707. 

and the corresponding inductor-current values are 

ia84 56T8 910 111Set 
.707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 .707 ' 
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The wave B' was traced when all values had moved forward 
45° and 

i^ = sin 1 80° = 0,0, 

i^ = sin (180° — -j = + i.o, 

and tiie corresponding inductor-current values had changed to 



The heavy angular lines in these curves locate the flux that 
would be established if the inductors did not occupj' appreciable 
cross-section. Owing to the fact that their size is always con- 
siderable with reference to the depth of the air-gap and the 
distances between themselves, the resulting wave of flux is 
always less angular in outline and more like the broken line 
waves that are drawn in over the angular waves. 

By locating the flux waves at other instants they will be 
found to conform to values intermediate between those given 
in B and B'. 

The maximum values of B and B' are 

Rotating Bau. = 6 X -707 = 4.242, 
Rotating B'„^_ =3x1 = 3.000. 
Since 



their ratio is 



Sin 45° = .707 =-^, 



B^ 6 

-ff'm«.~3*^~ 



In the general case for the two-phase circuit this ratio is 
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In the rotating cylinder field established by two-phase cur- 
rents the maximum and minimum values of the rotating m. }n.f.s 
and flux densities have the ratio V2. 

It is proper at this point to note a comparison of the value 
of the maximum rotating m.m.f. of a two-phase current set up 
through the above cylinder winding, as given by the general 
formula developed in Sec. 35, with those values given by B 
and B' which are identical with their corresponding ampere- 
turns. 

The value of H in equ^on (87) 13 

4'r 2 „ 



and in ampere-turns 

A, = — an/m,,,. 

Substituting 

» = 2, 
1=3. 

^,= — X 3X3 = — = 3.815. 
while the curves show 

^ = 4. 243 ampere-turns, 

The maximum ampere-tum value given by the general equa- 
tion (87) for polj'phase currents fells within the range over 
which the two-phase maximum ampere-turns or m.m.f.s 
fluctuate. A comparison of the average ampere-turns as given 
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by B and B' and equation (89) may also be made. B and B' 
are averaged from the curves as follows: 

A,„ = B. ., =2.121) „ 

., ' } Ratio = .01. 

^',.». = -5V.v. = 2.333) ^ 

■^t.av, by equation (89) = — X — = 2.43O. 

From these values it is seen that 

The average rotating cylinder flux established by a two- 
fhase current fluctuates over a range of ten per cent during each 
eighth cycle. 

The average rotating cylinder flux thus established is 
slightly less than (he equation for the general polyphase circuit 
indicates should be the case* 

d. Cylinder Fields Produced by Three-phase Currents. — In 
the upper portion of Fig. 112 is given a diagram of a three- 
phase winding that corresponds to the two-phase winding of 
Fig. 1 1 1. The value of a is 2 ; thus each set of positive or 
negative inductors will number 

/^ = aw = 6, 

just the same as applied in the above two-phase case. Thus 
the winding may employ the same inductors, inductor spacing, 
and air-gap depth which permits a comparison of the chief 
features of the rotating cylinder fields formed by the two- and 
three-phase currents. These are the two forms of polyphase 
current chiefly used in practice for the production of rotating 
fields. 

' This diBerence is due to the appreciable distances that must separate the 
inductors of a two- and a three.phase winding. The effect grows less as the num- 
ber of phases in use is increased. Slated in another way, the difference is due to 
the rectangular irregular deviations from the sine form wherein only the outer 
comers are to be found on the edges of the sine wave to which they belong. With 
a large number of phases this difference must, therefore, entirely disappear. 
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For the three-phase circuits the highest of the maximum 
values of the rotating flux wave occurs when one of the cur- 
rents is at its maximum and the other two have a value of half 
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Fig. 112. — Rotating Cylinder Field Formed by a Three-phase Current. 

maximum each. The lowest corresponding value occurs when 
one current is zero and the other two are equal. 
The equations of a three-phase current are 

i' = /^ sinx, .... 



i" =/„„ 



■{'-?)• 



(92) 
(93) 

(94) 
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This is not only a three-phase current but a third-phased 
current as well, and as such is not generally used to produce 
rotating cylinder fields. 

The current i'" is shifted in phase by t, or 180°, by simply 
reversing its connection tn the circuit where it is applied. 
Thus *'"' becomes 

- J*" = »; = - /^. sin {;r - ^), . . (95) 



T ■ { 
= /„., sin \X ; 

and by writing 



(9«) 



the three-phase, one-third-phased current becomes a three- 
phase, one-sixth-phased current, as given by the equations 

«, = l^x. sin * (97) 

<; = I^. sin (* - |). .... (98) 
.; = /.„. sin (;r - ^ (99) 

In the winding diagram of Fig. 112 the corresponding 
[diases, circuits, and inductors belong together as follows: 

No. Induclon. 

I I, 7, 13, etc.; 3, 8, 14, etc. 

a 3. 9. 15. ete-: 4. to, 16, etc. 

3 St ". '7-' etc.; 6, iz, 18, etc. 

An inspection of equations {gj), (98), and (99) shows that 
one of the values will be maximum and the other two each a 
half maximum when 

X = 210", 
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which will locate B ia. a convenient part of Fig. 112. Assume 

/,««. = t, 
when the values of the three currents at this instant will be 

/, = sin 210" = — .5, 

/,= sin (210°- j) =: + .5, 

(, = sin ^210° -} = + 1,0, 

and the inductor-currents will be 

I 3 8 4 S « 7 8 e 10 11 IS, etc. 



CuirenU. ... .5 .5 -S .5 1 1 .5 .5 .5 .51 i, etc. 

and the wave B in Fig. 112 is laid down by means of these 
values. 

Further inspection of equations (97), (98), and (99) shows 
that the next instant at which one of the currents will be zero 
and the other two equal occurs when 
X = 240°. 
The values of the currents will then be 
/, = sin 240° = — .866, 
t\ = sin ^240^ j = 0.0, 

/g = sin (240° ^J = + .866, 

and the corresponding inductor currents will be 



By means of these values the rotating flux wave has been laid 
down. The air-gap in this instance has a double depth such 
that values of B and corresponding values of ampere-turns are 
identical. This is done for convenience only. From these 
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curves and the general formulce applicable to this case the fol- 
lowing results may now be deduced: 



B^ 



■ average 3.732. 



-ffU. = 3464 ) 

Af max. by eq. (87) = — anl„.„ = — = 3.81 5. 

Av. = 2 333, 

B'„. = 2-309. 

Af av. by eq. (89) = 2.43O. 

From the above result it follows that 

TA^ average rotating cylinder flux established by a threes 
phase current fluctuates over a range of about one per cent 
during each twelfth cycle. 

The average rotating cylinder flux thus established is 
slightly less than the equation for the general polyphase circuit 
indicates should be the case* 

* See Ibot-note on page 168. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ELECTROSTATIC FIELD. 



37. General characMrisUcs of the electrosUtic field. 

a. The field of electrostatic fiux. 
i. Specific inductive capacit7, JC. 

c. The dielectric flux constant, i. 

d. The electric pressure gradient, G. 

38, The electrostatic corona. 

a. Experiments that illustrate and define corona ; 
h. Testing dielectrics for brcak.down gradient. 
c. Break-down test of a lead-covered cable. 
39- Dielectric thickness required to avoid corona. 

40, Dielectric hysteresis. 

41. Dielectric conduction. 

37. General Characteristics of the Electrostatic Field. — 

The electrostatic field exists everywhere about the electric- 
current circuit. It has little direct practical value beyond its 
use in electrostatic indicating or measuring instruments. 
Indirectly, however, it is universally applied; without its 
service no electric current could be confined and limited to a 
definite path along a narrow conductor. 

The actual physical properties of the electrostatic field were 
determined as early as those of the magnetic field. There 
has, however, been much less working experience with the 
electrostatic field than with the electric current and the mag- 
netic field. The cause of this lack of experience is due to the 
fact that we make so little direct use of electrostatic actions. 
The most practical concern that the electrostatic field usually 
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gives is the failure of a dielectric under electric pressure to 
, withstand the strains that are thereby produced. In the event 
of such failure the dielectric in which the field is formed is 
ruptured and a current follows, forming the common phenom- 
enon of arcing. 

Prior to the use of high-pressHre alternating currents for the 
economical long-distance transmission of power, little real diffi- 
culty was met with in providing insulations in machinery and 
on the lines to withstand pressures up to 2000 volts. Later, 
when the attempt was made to use alternating pressures of 
10,000 volts and upwards, great insulation diflliculties were 
found and had to be overcome.. In overcoming them much 
experience with the electrostatic field produced by alternating 
e.m.f.s has been gained. 

a. The Field of Electrostatic FImx. — In Fig. 113,.^ and C 
are metal electrodes that are connected to the terminals of 
some source of e.m.f. These electrodes are rods that terminate 




vBk liiscs between the faces of which is mounted a plate of glass 
as shown. On applying a moderate electric pressure to A and 
C an electrostatic field of flux will be established in density 
and direction that is shown in the figure by the curved lines. 
The conventional meaning of these lines thus used to represent 
the electrostatic field of flux is exactly the same as the corre- 
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spending meaning of similar lines that are drawn to represent 
a magnetic field of flux. In any locality the lines have the 
direction of the flux, and their number in a unit cross-section, 
i.e. , their rate of occurrence, is i»:oportional to the electrostatic 
flux density. 

Every medium or material through which an electric pres- 
sure establishes an electric molecular strain in lieu of an electric 
current is called a dielectric. All non-conductors or insulators 
are dielectrics. 

The electrostatic field is strain produced in the dielectric 
that everywhere surrounds conductors between which an e.m.f. 
has produced a difference of potential. The strain is distributed 
everywhere in such a manner as to require for its application 
the same potential difference between the two conductcH's by 
any route whatsoever. Such a strain in the dielectric media 
about conductors between which there is a difference of poten- 
tial constitutes the electrostatic field <rf fltix. The quantita- 
tive character of its establishment is precisely the same as that 
for magnetic flux about a permanent magnet or other source 
of m.m.f. In the production of the strain that constitutes 
electrostatic flux, a definite amount of current must pass for a, 
definite time. In other and more conventional phraseology, 
a definite quantity or charge of electricity must be applied to 
the dielectric. 

Simultaneous ly-with the fiow of current through a dUUctric, 
a counter-electromotive force is formed in it that is proportional 
to the time-integral of the current, i.e. , the product of tht 
current strength and the time that elapses while suck current is 
passing. 

So small is the dme-tntegral of current that is <H-dinarily 
necessary for the production in tiie dielectric ofacounter-e.m.f. 
that is equal and opposite to the impressed or actuating e.m.f., 
that this process for most practical purposes may be assumed to 
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occur instantaneously. On the formation of a counter-e. m.f. 
which is equal and opposite to the impressed e.m.f. , the dielec- 
tric ceases completely to carry current. Of so little importance 
and so insignificant is this phenomenon in connection with all 
ordinary electric circuits at ordinary e.m.f.s that the convention 
from the beginning of electrical science has been to say that no 
current passes through a dielectric when it is subjected to an 
electric pressure. In dealing with condensers it is the general 
practice even to-day to adopt the convention that electricity is 
some iAm£- instead of a form of energy. For example, we 
say a condenser has been charged, and in spealdng further of 
the process of charging a condenser we say that a positive 
charge was taken to one face of the dielectric of the condenser 
and from the other face an equal negative charge was removed. 
The real fact to appreciate is that a dielectric subjected to a 
difference of potential passes no current only after a time-inte- 
gral of current has passed sufficient to cause the dielectric to 
produce a counter-e. m.f. equal to the e.m.f. which gives rise 
.to the difference of potential. In forming this counter-e. m.f. 
a strain or electrostatic flux is produced in the dielectric. This 
in any case may eventually be made high enough ta cause it 
to rupture. 

In establishing electrostatic flux, enei^ is used in an 
amount equal to the integral product of the current through 
the dielectric, the counter-e. m.f., and the time. By uniting the 
faces of the dielectric with a conductor this energy will be 
returned by the dielectric and will be dissipated as heat in the 
conductor by the current that is established. The amount of 
energy thus returned is never quite equal to the original amount 
stored, owing to lack of perfect elasticity in the dielectric. 

The chief characteristics of the electrostatic field are as 
follows : 

An e.m.f. will pass current through a dielectric until there 
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is formed in the dielectric- an equal and opposite e.m.f. This 
results in the formation of a field of electrostatic flux within the 
dielectric. 

There exists an eUctrostatic-flux circuit analogous to the 
magnetic-flux circuit while the impressed e.m.f. is changing. 

While the impressed e.mf. is changing the electrostatic 
circuit is always closed in a manner entirely analogous to the 
closed magnetic circuit. The magnetic circuit is made up of 
magnetic flux and magnetic induction through magnetic bodies. 
The electrostatic circuit is completed through dielectrics by 
electrostatic flux that is changing, and by an electric current 
through a conductor. It follows,*then, that an electric current 
in one part of an electrostatic circuit is the equivalent of a 
definite rate of change of electrostatic flux in another part of 
the circuit. The analogy between the electrostatic circuit and 
the magnetic circuit is not complete in one important respect. 
It does not hold when the electrostatic flux is not changing. 
The reason for this failure when the electrostatic flux is not 
changing is due to the fact that in magnetism there is nothing 
to take the place of the conductor in electrostatics. That 
which would correspond to a conductor in magnetism would 
have to be a medium possessing nearly perfect permeability.* 

The analogy is not complete in many minor respects. For 
example, in the magnetic circuit when the m.m.f. is removed 
the field of magnetic flux simultaneously ceases to exist. The 
energy stored in the field in the form of magnetic flux is trans- 
formed to some other form in the process of removing the 
m.m.f. In the electrostatic circuit when the e.m.f. is removed 
without removing the conducting portion of the circuit in which 

* The electrostatic circuit that il anali^ous to the magnetic circuit is considered 
here as being an electrostatic field wherein the electrostatic flui density is 
changing. The present state of the science does not clearly define a further 
anak^y between them. In most respects the electrostatic circuit should be under- 
Mood to pouess characteristics distinctly its own. 
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the e.m.f. was produced, the electrostatic field of flux will dis- 
appear simultaneously and the energy of which it is constituted 
will be transformed just as in the disappearance of the magnetic 
field. If, however, we remove both the conductcH- and the 
e.m.f. at the same time the electrostatic flux will not disappear 
from the dielectric. It will remain as a circuit, partially closed 
upon itself. It cannot disappear, as there is no operating means 
or vehicle for the transformation of its energy. 

The electrostatic field is everywhere manifested through a 
dielectric, that is, a non-conducting medium. The air is the 
universal dielectric within which all conductors are ordinarily 
immersed. The air is often,»for mechanical or other reasons, 
displaced in the immediate neighborhood of the conductors by 
soljfi or liquid dielectrics. 

Solid and liquid dielectrics are more permeable for electro- 
static flux than is air, or than are the gases generally. That 
is, at a given e.m.f. impressed upon a given thickness and 
volume a greater amount of enei^y is stored in solid and liquid 
dielectrics than in gaseous dielectrics. 

b. Specific Inductive Capacity, K, is the ratio of the electro- 
static flux that is established through a didectric to that 
established through air at corresponding dimensions and 
e.m.f.s. 

For convenience, hereafter "electrostatic flux through a 
dielectric ' ' will be referred to as dielectric flux. 

c. The Dielectric Flux Constant, k, is the number of 
coulombs that are passed through an inch cube of the dielectric 
at a pressure of one volt between two opposite faces. 

The energy taken up by a one-inch cube of air at one volt 
impressed between two opposite faces is 1.122 X IQ-"^* joules. 

Since a joule is one coulomb-volt, and the average pressure 
applied in establishing an electrostatic field of flux is one half 
the final pressure, it follows that the number of coulombs 
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applied per inch cube of air per volt is twice the corresponding 
amount of energy in joules. This makes 

The DieUctric Flux Constant, k,for air as defined above 
is equal to 2.244 X I0~" cojdombs. 

In any case the joules of enei|^, w, stored per cubic inch 
of dielectric will be 

w = \kE^, (100) 

where E ts the pressure applied per inch of thickness of the 
dielectric. 

The corresponding coulombs of dielectric flux will be 

D^kE (lOi) 

d. The Electric Pressure Gradient, G, is the e.m.f. applied 

per unit thickness and, therefore, per inch of the dielectric. 
Based on the above definitions, the following tables of 

dielectric properties will be found to be useful : 



mlei of Eiwrn 
cd per lncb AilM 
IDC Volt per Inch, 
to be TBukntlied 



Glass, hMd, old 

Glass, bard, new 

Glue, luutd, 13 m 

Glass, extra dense flint . . 

Glass, lowest vtUne 

Forcelain 

Shellac 

Sulphnr 

Rubber, pure 

Rubber, vulcanised 

Rubber, hard 

Wax. ..!!!!!'.!!!.'!. "1 

OUweoil 

Turpentine , 

Petrolenai, cnide 

Petroleum, "beadlight". 
Vaseline oil... 



6-7S 
4-75 
6.04 



6.93 
5.05 
6.95 
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Naow of Dielectric. 



Air less than .05 inch. . 

Air .5 to I inch 

Air I to s inches 

Air 3 to 5 inclies 

Air 5 to 10 inches 

G\aa, dear. 

Mica. 

Paraffined paper. 

Paraffin, melted 



Linseed oil, boiled. . 

Tnrpentue oil 

Copal varnish 

Lub. oil, crude 

Vulcabeston 

Linaeedoil paper. , , 
Linseed-oil cloth... . 

anitc cloth 

Micanite paper 
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38. The Electrostatic Corona.* — a. Experiments thai 
Illustrate and Define Corona Phenomena. — Referring again to 
Fig. 113, when the glass plate or similar dielectric is about 
one-tenth of an inch thick and alternating pressure is applied 
to the electrodes, no easily discernible action occurs until an 
effective pressure of seven thousand or more volts, dependent 
upon the properties of the glass, are applied. Then there 
appears a pale violet light, called the corona, at the edges of 
the electrodes. On raising the pressure somewhat the corona 
broadens and brightens very much. Then, when the pressure 
is elevated more, the corona is further increased in amount and 
brilliancy and thin bright streamers appear. They emanate 
from the electrodes as a part of the corona, darting variously 
in all directions. They arc shortest and brightest at the 
electrodes, and taper as they extend outward until they dis- 
appear in the more homogeneous corona effect by which they 
are terminated. On elevating the pressure to from 20,000 to 
25,000 volts the streamers extend over large portions of the 
glass plate. A conventional method is used in Fig. 114 to 
illustrate this phenomenon. The figure is intended to convey 
the appearance of one side of the glass plate at one instant. 

• Steinmeti, Trans. A. S. E. E., Vol. X., p. 85, 1893. 
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The electrode and streamers are drawn in solid black,- and the 
homogeneous corona, wherever it is seen to develop, is drawn 
"by means of the broken-line shading. In looking at this 
phenomenon the eye sees many more streamers at any one 
instant than really exist. The streamers form and die out with 
each alternation of the electric pressure. Persistence of vision 
causes one to see many more streamers at any one instant than 
actually occur. In Fig. 114 the streamers and corona are 




drawn much as they are seen to exist at any one instant. The 
size of the plate is about 8 X 10 inches. Occasionally a pair 
of streamers, one on either side, will build out to the edge of 
the plate. They will unite, forming for the instant a short 
circuit, in a thick, very bright straight streamer that emits a 
loud report. On raising the pressure to 30,000 alternating 
volts many of these longer streamers short-circuit over the 
edges of the plate, emitting a series of loud reports. Finally 
some one streamer will get over the edge at a sufficiently 
early stage in an alternation so as to produce heat enough in 
the short-circuit path to form an alternating-current arc. Such 
an arc places a continuous short-circuit between the electrodes 
and, therefore, upon the source. This is promptly stopped by 
the circuit-breaker in the primary of the high-pressure trans- 
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former. The corona and the non-short-circuiting streamers 
also emit sound, — a complex note that corresponds to the 
alternating periodicity. 

If the [M-essure between the electrodes is maintained at 
20,000 or 25,000 volts for a few minutes, generally less than 
five minutes, the glass plate will puncture. On examining the 
puncture critically it is observed to be a small hole, melted 
rather than smashed through the glass. The glass has been 
heated very much. The points on the glass in the immediate 
neighborhood of the electrodes upon which streamers strike 
continuously become highly heated in a short time. One is 
brought to the conclusion that these streamers are very hot. 
By operating at a lower pressure where the homogeneous 
corona is formed without the streamers, it will be seen that 
such corona develops also a great deal of heat. It is easily 
discernible, however, that the heat of the streamers is enor- 
mously localized as Compared with that of the uniform corona. 

If an effort is made to apply a pressure between the elec- 
trodes that will be high enough to break through the glass 
before appreciable heating has taken place, one is astonished 
at the enormous pressure that can be applied for a mere instant 
to a plate of glass of this thickness. In fact, it is quite 
impossible, without the use of a very large plate, to apply 
sufficient pressure to break down this thickness of glass 
immediately. 

That the corona streamers, when the pressure is great 
enough to start them, will travel long distances, and carry 
thereby the electric pressure over large areas of the glass or 
other dielectric, is well brought out in the experiment illustrated 
in Fig. 115. There a .i-inch glass plate is coated with tin- 
foil on one side, and on the other a thin wire is wound back 
and forth at intervals- that average li inches. Here and there 
the intervals amount to double this, or 3 inches, and occa- 
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sionally the interval is but J inch. An alternating pressure of 
17,500 effective volts is now applied between the wire and the 
tin-foil coating. Corona and streamers will form over the 
entire surface of the plate in a most prolific fashion. A loud 
complex note is emitted, and the phenomenon presents in 
variegated fashion great brilliancy. The current used will be 
about . I ampere at a power factor of about 50 per cent. In 




this form of apparatus the streamers, though very intense, will 
strike first from one point and then from another. The plate 
is not excessively heated at one spot and the operation can be 
continued for a half-hour without danger of puncturing. Thus 
one is enabled to determine the curves of e.m.f. and current. 
Particularly from a study of the curves of current that flow to 
supply the streamers and the corona, one finds that these 
streamers form a capacity and air-rupturing phenomenon. 
When the dielectric flux density at the edges of the electrode, 
through the little strata of air that exist there, attains a value 
that will rupture the air, such rupture promptly occurs and 
the alternating dielectric flux at this point in the air is re- 
placed by an electric current conducted by the arcing phe- 
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nomenon. Thus m effect the edge of the electrode is ex- 
tended. On the edge of this arcing current the dielectric flux 
density is raised also to the rupturing point, and the corona 
extends further until the fall of potential through it so lowers 
the flux density that the air beyond is no longer ruptured. 
The temperature coefRcient of the corona as a conductor is 
negative. As the corona broadens, the Jeast resistance for 
the passage of current to its outlying districts will occur by 
the concentration of current along narrow paths that become 
highly heated and very conductive. 

In the light of this behavior one should study the phe- 
nomena of corona and streamers on the plate in Fig. I15. 
The bright streamers are drawn in black and the non-streamer 
or even corona is drawn in broken-line hatching. It is 
observed that where the space to be covered is narrow, one- 
half inch or thereabouts, no streamers form. Where the space 
is somewhat wider even corona forms along the wires outward 
to a certain distance. The space along the middle is supplied 
with a streamer that starts from one point on the wire on one 
side of the space. This streamer darts to the center of the 
space and there divides and extends either way along the 
entire length of the middle space. At the pressure of 17,500 
volts here used these streamers will easily extend a foot or 
more. At a space that is still wider, about three inches, the 
middle portion will be supplied with even corona that is fed by 
two streamers, one from the wire on one side and the other 
from the wire on the other side. In all cases it is clear that 
they are much better conducting avenues of current for supply- 
ing the even corona than the corona itself They obtain this 
better conductivity through the heat generated by the current 
they conduct, owing to the negative temperature coefficient of 
the highly heated air as a conductor. 

That the streamers form easily when they have their origin 
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from the surface of a metallic electrode, and that they form 
with great difficulty when such electrode is covered with a 
dielectric, is brought out by the experiments with the wine- 
glasses in Figs. 116 and 117 and the glass tubes in Figs. 118 
and 1 19. 

The wine-glasses are plain in pattern and differ in size so 
that one may be set into the other with bottoms touching as 
shown in Fig. 116. Pressure between the electrodes is turned 



on gradually up to 30,000 volts. First the violet blue even 
corona appears, then after that broadens, the streamers appear 
and develop in length and intensity until at 30,000 volts they 
leap over the edges of the glasses, forming a short circuit, and 
all action ceases on the opening of the circuit-breaker. The 
corona and streamers are drawn, using the same convention as 
before. 

The glasses are now remounted, as shown in Fig. 117, 
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and the pressure of 30,000 volts again turned on. Even 
corona only is now observed. The pressure may be elevated 
to 40,000 and 50,000 volts without the formation of streamers. 
There is no change in thickness of the glass dielectric in this 
experiment. The amount of even corona in the second 
arrangement in the immediate neighborhood of the electrodes 
remains the same as in the first arrangement. 




In Fig. 118 a 12-inch glass tube having, a bore of ^ inch 
and a thickness of walls of about ■j'y inch is slipped over an 
aluminum wire that is just large enough to pass easily through 
it. At the middle of this tube and at right angles thereto is 
hud an aluminum wire, the dimensions of which are the same 
as. for the first. A pressure between the wires is now turned 
on'and slowly increased to 20,000 or 25,000 volts. A brilliant 
display of easily formed streamers will occur. Another glass 
tube the same as the first is now slipped over the bare aluminum 
wire and a pressure of 40,000 to 50,000 volts is applied between 
the wires. A brilliant broad corona forms that is fi-ee from all 
.regularly occurring streamers. Occasionally a faint streamer 
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will run over the surface of one tube or another, in no wise 
presenting the rich density that the streamers possess in the 
earlier experiments. 



Fig. 119. 

In the next experiment the tubes of Fig. 1 19, which have 
been described above toward the close of the discussion of 
Fig. 118, are separated, ij inches and a pressure of 60,000 
volts is applied. There is now witnessed a most beautiful 
homogeneous corona of strong ultra-violet light. It emits a 
loud note and rapidly but uniformly heats up the tubes. 

b. Testing; Dielectrics for Break-down Gradient. — Owing 
to the intensely localized heating effects of corona streamers 
and the consequent local destruction of the dielectric, no 
correct break-down test can be made when they are permitted 
to form. The homogeneous cprona heats so rapidly that a 
test must be concluded in a very] few seconds when such corona 
is present even in a weak form. Every effort must be made 
to eliminate the corona as completely as possible when making 
these tests. 

When the samples are of such a character that they may 




be melted and cast into any desired shape, the form of test- 
piece given in Fig. I30 is excellent. A rectangular slab of 
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the dielectric is cast about a metal ball as shown. The ball 
and the metal plate on the under side of the slab will provide 
the electrodes. The distance between the face of the ball 
nearest the plate and the plate will be the thickness of dielec- 
tric punctured. The lateral thick construction of the sample 
cuts olT all corona. 

When the dielectric comes in the form of thin sheets, such 
as paraffined and linseed-oiled paper, the test samples may be 



made up in pairs of tubes and slipped over thin metal rods 
mounted at right angles and broken quickly by pressure applied 
as described in Fig. 1 1 8, Glass in the form of tubes may be 
tested properly by this method. 

A liquid sample is easily arranged. The electrode rods, 
terminated with balls i inch in diameter, are separated by 
a distance through which the liquid is to be broken. In a 
convenient vessel the liquid is then made to surround the 
electrodes and the break-down pressure is applied. 
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Where a strong dielectric sample can be obtained only in 
the form of a homogeneous sheet it is placed between two 
glass shields as shown in Fig. 121. Paraffin or other suitable 
oil is applied and retained in place by capillarity for the pur- 
pose of displacing the air and completely avoiding corona. 
This is fairly satisfacltory. 

If the sample must be tested as a plate and cannot be tested 
in the manner described in Fig. 121, the method shown in 
Fig. 122 maybe used. The inevitable corona is kept from 
concentrating into streamers by the application of the metal 
guard-rings connected in series by means of condensers as 
shown. The testing of samples by this method is tedious. 

The last method is of practical use either in whole or in 
part in many other ways where dry insulation is used for 
building high-pressure apparatus. 

Tke guard-ring or conductor variously applied is a reliable 
means for modifying the corona and removing many of its most 
•objectionable features. 

c. Break-down Test of a Lead-covered Cable. — The insula- 
tion and lead cover are removed as shown in Fig. 123. To 



Fig. 113. 

avoid corona destruction, asbestos wool is applied in a bunch 
over the ends as shown. Asbestos slightly conducts; thus 
corona is displaced by the current which the asbestos wilt 
carry. In this arrangement cables will, in general, break 
down at some point under the lead covering instead of at the 
ends, as will always occur when the corona is permitted. 

39. Dielectric Thickness Required to Avoid Corona. — In 
designing machinery and engineering appliances in which high 
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pressures are employed, insulators must be selected and 
arranged in such a manner as to avoid corona almost entirely. 
The corona must be avoided for two reasons. 

{a) It is highly destructive. When occurring even to a 
very moderate degree the insulators or dielectrics over which 
it is allowed to play suffer rapid deterioration and soon give 
way. Even the most durable insulators will not last indefinitely 
under the action of a moderately strong corona. 

{d) The corona when allowed to form constitutes a serious 
waste of power. Through economical requirements alone its 
formation in connection with high-pressure machinery and 
appliances must largely be eliminated. 

The best method for ehminating the corona will be better 
understood after some study has been made of the character of 
the corona as brought out by the above experiments and their 
significance in connection therewith of the varying dielectric 
properties of the various insulating media or materials as given 
in the tables on pages 179 and 180. 

From the table of rupturing gradients it is seen that thin 
films of air are ruptured only with much greater pressures pro- 
portionally than are greater thicknesses. For example, it 
requires the application of pressure at the rate of 250,000 volts 
per inch to rupture an air-film .05 inch thick and but 15,000 • 
volts per inch to rupture air-thickness greater than 5 inches. 
This property of a rupturing gradient that varies with the 
thickness belongs in varying degree to the gases only. It is 
supposed to be due to the fact that metals or conducting elec- 
trodes condense on their surfaces dense layers of the gas in 
which they are immersed. It Itas been found by experiment 
that the greater the density and, therefore, the greater the 
pressure under which a gas exists, the greater the electric 
pressure per unit thickness that is required to rupture it. From 
tfiis it follows that if electric conductors do condense the air in 
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dense films over their surfaces, such films will be much more 
difficult to rupture electrically than will be the case relatively 
for much greater thicknesses of air in bulk. 

A study of the rupturing gradients of other substances 
given in this table shows that oils rupture at from about 50,000 
to 150,000 volts per inch, and solid dielectrics usually from 
200,000 to 500,000 volts per inch, while linseed-oil paper has 
the exceptionally high rupturing gradient of 1,000,000 volts 
per inch. It appears, therefore, that even the thinnest films 
of air are ruptured about as easily as the poorer solid dielec- 
trics, while ordinary thicknesses of air such as are usually em- 
ployed between conductors upon which high difierences of 
pressure are applied, are grossly inferior in rupturing quality to 
the average solid dielectric. For air in bulk and for glass the 
rupturing gradients are 15 and 300 kilo-volts, a ratio of 20 to i 
in favor of glass; for air in bulk and linseed-oil paper the 
rupturing gradients are 15 and 1000 kilo-volts, a ratio of 66 
to I in favor of the linseed-oil paper. 

Some additional light is thrown upon the practical proper- 
ties of dielectrics applied to withstand high electric pressures 
backed up with power when the specific inductive capacity of 
a dielectric and its rupturing gradient are studied together. 
By Section lyc it was seen that dielectric flux equals 

D=kE, 

from which it follows, that since k and E at the point of rup- 
ture are constant for any given dielectric of unit thickness, the 
dielectric flux D at which a given dielectric will rupture is also 
constant. The value of k is 

i= 2.244 X io-'». AT. ■ ■ ■ . (102) 

i.e., k and the specific inductive capacity are the same 
expressed in different units. 
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As the specific inductive capacities and rupturing pressure- 
gradients vary widely and independently, a study of the values 
of dielectric flux should also be made. Obviously such a study 
must be practically useful where two or more different dielec- 
trics have to be mounted ' ' in series ' ' to withstand the pressure 
between two conductors. In such a case each dielectric of 
necessity must be subjected to the same dielectric flux as the 
others in the series. Under such circumstances the dielectric 
insulator that breaks at the lowest dielecbic flux density will 
be the first to give way even though individually it may have 
the highest rupturing pressure-gradient. 

The following table gives the rupturing values of dielectric 
flux for those substances that occur in both of the above tables : 

TABLE GIVING RUPTURING VALUES OF DIELECTRIC FLUX 
DENSITIES IN THE COULOMB- VOLT- INCH SYSTEM OF UNITS. 

Air less than .og inch 560,000 X 10-" 

Air .5 to I inch 63,000 " " 

Air I to 2 inches 56,000 " " 

Air 2 to 5 inches 42,000 " " 

Air 5 to 10 inches 34,000 " " 

Glass 3,000,000" " 

Linseed-oil paper.* assumed. . . . 5,000000 " " 

Paraffin 900.000 " " 

Petroleum 200.000 " " 

Turpentine 800,000 " " 

A study of this table reveals the fact that while air as a 
dielectric has many excellent properties, it is unfortunately, very 

* It i% unfortunate that the specific inductive capacities of manj' of the most 
importRnt insulators used in pnctice are as yet unknown in the literature. In 
assuming 5,000,000 x lo-" as the dielectric fluK at which linseed-oil paper breaks 
down the rupturing pressure- gradient was taken at l,000,cx>0 volts and its specific 
inductive capacity was assumed to be 3.25, for which the value of .tiss-osxi^*^* 
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weak in this respect. Except for the thinnest Blms it breaks 
at dielectric flux densities far below those at which other 
common insulators break. Except where a liquid insulator can 
be used to surround high-pressure conductors and thus com- 
pletely exclude the air, air always occurs as an insulator 
inserted in series with other and more powerful dielectrics 
arranged between the conductors of a high-pressure electric 
circuit. 

It is this unfortunate characteristic of air that gives rise to 
the phenomenon called corona. In Fig. 113 the flux set up 
through the glass plate is most dense over the area that is 
under and directly between the electrodes which face the plate 
and are pressed against the same. At the edges of the elec- 
trodes facing the glass the flux is nearly as great as it is within 
their surfaces. Under the surfaces of the electrodes, between 
them and the glass plate, a very thin film of air exists, broken 
here and there where the electa-odes actually touch the glass. 
Surrounding the immediate edges of the electrodes and separat- 
ing them and the neighboring surface of the glass plate there 
are air-films also that are somewhat thicker. 

Beyond the edges of the electrodes the flux density rapidly 
grows less. In a case like this the flux diminishes with the 
distance from the edges of the electrode more rapidly than 
does the dielectric strength of the air as its bulk-thickness 
increases. The result in the case of Fig. 1 1 3 is that as the 
dielectric flux between the electrodes increases with increase 
of applied pressure a point is reached where the flux amounts 
to s6o,CXX) X 10-", which is great enough to rupture the 
air-films under and immediately surrounding the edges of 
the electrodes and the commencement of corona formation 
occurs. 

The limits of this text do not permit analysis of the corona 
phenomena further than that which is necessary to account 
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quantitatively for its origin. In the above example of the 
quantitative formation of cordna given in connection with Fig. 
1 1 3 it was stated that the dielectric fiux diminishes more 
rapidly through the air-space beyond the edges of the elec- 
trodes than does the dielectric -flux-density rupturing value for 
the corresponding air- thicknesses encountered. This accounts 
for the fact that while air-films that reside on the faces of the 
electrodes separated by powerful dielectrics have a much 
higher rupturing gradient than air in bulk, yet tliey are the first 
portions of the air to rupture and they are always the seat of 
initial corona formation. These same circumstances occur in 
almost all cases where a powerful dielectric is used to insulate 
two conductors between which is applied a high pressure. 
This frequently occurs in practice when the conductors must 
be mounted near or in effect near together in the high-pressure 
machinery or apparatus. An expression for the thickness of 
a powerful dielectric that is required to withstand a given pres- 
sure without the formation of corona is, therefore, derived as 
follows : 

The dielectric flux at no point between the conductors 
considered as electrodes must exceed the value above which 
thin air will be broken, causing the formation of corona. It 
was seen above that pronounced corona would appear at 
560,000 X 10-'* units of dielectric flux density in the coulomb- 
volt-inch system. At about two thirds of this value the corona 
will be practically absent. The safe dielectric flux density at 
which corona will be absent and the qualities of the insulating 
material will not be impaired on its account is 400,000 X 
io~'*. This value in any given case must be equal to 

-J- = 400.000 X icr-", 

where / is the thickness of the dielectric separating the con- 
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ductor ele<;trodes, and k and E are the dielectric flux constant 
of the insulator employed and the applied pressure respec- 
tively. 

The thickness that a powerful insulator must have for prac- 
tical duty in withstanding a high pressure backed up with 
power is, therefore, 

,_ kE 

~ 400,000 X lo-"' • . • ' • \ i} 

40. Dielectric Hysteresis. — It was found in Section 37c 
that energy in definite amounts is required to establish a field 
of dielectric flux. When the field of flux is destroyed the 
energy is restored for tlie most part to the electric energy 
source that established the dielectric flux originally. This 
energy is never completely returned to the source; some of it 
is invariably lost as heat in the medium where the field of 
dielectric flux is formed. The character of this loss bears a 
striking analogy to that sustained through magnetic hystere- 
sis, for which reason it has been called dielectric hy&r 
teresis. 

As yet very little is definitely known of the character of 
dielectric hysteresis beyond the mere fact of its actual exist- 
ence. One thing is certain, however, that the quantities of 
this loss ordinarily to be met with are comparatively insignifi- 
cant and usually negligible. In all practice, as shown in 
Section 39, insulators must be so selected and proportioned 
that the dielectric flux set up through them will not be suffi- 
cient to cause corona. When the flux and therefore the 
molecular electric strain of the insulating medium are limited 
to that extent, it is found that quantitatively dielectric hysteresis 
is practically negligible. For example, Steinmetz * has found 

• Some Notes on Dielectric Losses. Charles Proteus Steinmeti. ElictrUal 
IV»rtd and EngitufT, Volume XXXVII, p. 1065, Jui.e 21, 1901. 
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that the efficiency of commercial tin-foil-paraffined-paper con- 
densers, manu&ctured by the General Electric Company, is 
99-5 per cent. This means that of the energy supplied to 
these condensers when operated on alternating-current circuits 
at normal pressure 99-5 per cent is returned to the circuit by 
the condenser. A condenser is simply an aggregation of 
dielectric sheets faced with electrodes that deliver electric 
pressure which causes dielectric flux to be established through 
the sheets or plates. Mr. Steinmetz, from a close observation 
of the phenomena connected with this dielectric loss of .5 per 
cent, is led to believe that most of it is due to the formation 
of a weak corona, as may be seen from the closing para- 
graph of his paper here referred to, and which is quoted as 
follows : 

"As regards the existence of a true dielectric hysteresis, 
while I believe such a phenomenon exists, I am under the 
impression that at least a very large part of the observed loss 
is not due to hysteresis, but is due to traces of air which are 
still occluded in the dielectric of the condenser; and caused 
by the mechanical motion of the air-molecules under the influ- 
ence of the alternating electric stress. ' ' 

It is important, therefore, to keep in mind the existence of 
dielectric hysteresis, though under most circumstances that 
arise in practice the loss of energy occasioned through this 
phenomenon is of no consequence. 

41. Dielectric Conduction.— There are no perfect insula- 
tors. This is the same thing as saying that all dielectrics are 
conductors to some appreciable extent. 

This conduction of dielectrics has a twofold character: 

(fl) Current may flow over the surfaces of the dielectric 
which invariably absorb moisture to some extent and collect 
dust consisting of conducting bodies. 
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{b) It is found to be a fact that electric pressure will always 
pass small amounts of current through the bulk cross-section 
of any insulator or dielectric. 

The physical characteristics of the phenomena of dielectric 
surface current leakage occurring as described above in {a) are 
easily understood. At the present time the nature of actual 
dielectric conduction as described in (b) is not well understood 
beyond the quantitative facts. It has long since been known 
that true dielectric conduction, class (*), is apt to be least when 
the dielectric as such is most powerful. For this reason for 
many years past it has been customary to rate the strength of 
a dielectric in terms of its insulatioil resistance corresponding 
to given dimensions of the dielectric. In modern times it has 
come to be understood that insulation resistance is not a reliable 
factor with which to rate the practical worth of dielectrics as 
insulators. It has been found that the dielectric flux constant, 
k, and the rupturing gradient, G, are much more rational and 
trustworthy factors with which to gauge the insulating strength 
of a given dielectric. 

To familiarize the reader with the extent to which ordinary 
insulators are conductii^e the following table of insulators and 
their corresponding insulation specific resistances are given : * 

Insulator. cube Temperature. 

Mica 84 X lO'^ 20° 

Gutta percha 449 X lo'* 24° 

Hard rubber 28 X 10" 46° 

Paraffin 34 X 10'" 46" 

Glass, flint 16,700 X 10" 0° 

Porcelain 540 X 10" 0° 

• These values were compiled from the original sources by Houston and 
Kennelly. A more complete table may be found in Foster's " Electrical Engineer's 
Pbcket-book." 
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42. Problems on the Electrostatic Field.— Prob. 62. 
Determine the capacity, in microfarads, of a glass plate con- 
denser wherein the plate is . I Inch thick and coated on each 
of the opposite sides with i square foot of tin-foil. 

Solution: By definition, Sec. -jdy and by Sees. l6f and yjc, 
capacity in farads equals 

where *□ is the total dielectric flux through the dielectric. 

By equation (loi). which is written for unit thickness, 

kEA 
fj, = I)A = — ^ , 

where / is the thickness of the dielectric and A its cross- 
section. It follows that the capacity in microfarads equals 

(r=^-y-io«. 
Substituting the dimensions given in the problem and the 
value of k for old hard glass given in the table on page 179, 
each in the inch-coulomb system, 

C= 15.6 X 10-". — .lo*. 
C= .002246 microfarad. Arts. 

Prob. 63. It is desired to use vulcanized rubber insulated, 
lead-covered cable for the electrical connections between a 
transmission line and the transformers, switches, etc., of a 
power service. The line pressure is 20,000 volts. What Is 
the minimum permissible thickness that the rubber may have ? 

Solution: Assume that a single thickness of the rubber 
may have to endure the full 20,000 volts. The required thick- 
ness is obtained by substitution in equation (103): 

, iB 6 X 20,000 , 

'=4oa.ooS^ri3~"= 400,000 =3 inch. A,s. 

Prob; 64. What thickness of vulcanized rubber must be 
used in the above problem if the total pressure is raised to 
33,000 volts ? .5 inch. Ans. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LOSSES IN ELECTRIC CIRCUITS. 



43. Sources of circuit losies. 



a. Composition of re 

t. The square mil and the circular mU. 

e. Specific resistance. 

d. Temperature and tesislance. 
t. Convenient fbnnuiae. 
/. Probieftis. 

45. Inductance. 

a. Elements of inductance. 

i. Inductance of transmission lines. 

f. Inductance of electric circuit linked with magnetic drcnlL 

46. Skin effect tn conductors. 

47. Eddy current losses in conductors. 

48. Eddy current losses in magnetic circuits. 

a. Nature of eddy current lasses in m^^netic drculti. 
*. Eddy current ksses in iron wires. 
f. Eddy current losses in iron sheets. 

49. Capacity of transmission lines and cables. 

a. Composition of capacity. 

i. Capacity of overhead transmission lines. 

c. Capacity of underground cables. 

50. Magnetic and dielectnc hysteresis and dielectric conductiim. 

43. Sources of Circuit Losses. — The transfer of energy 
through an electric circuit involves certain losses which may 
be those of current, of e.m.f., or of power, or they may be . 
combinations' of these. For example, in the case of a circuit 
containing inductance and capacity reactance and negligible 
resistance the loss is one of pressure. In a circuit which con- 
tains only distributed capacity, that is, the capacity due to the 
presence of the conductors and the insulating medium separat- 
ing them, there is the loss of current used in charging and 
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discharging the dielectric which separates the conductors. In 
all practical cases the transfer of electric energy is accom- 
panied by loss of power in one or more of the following ways : 

1 . In heat produced by the passage of the current along 
the circuit against resistance. 

2. In heat due to the circulation of eddy currents in the 
conductors. 

3. In heat produced by dielectric and magnetic hysteresis 
in the media about the circuit. 

4. In leakage of current through the insulating medium 
between the conductors. 

These losses cover those which are met with in the wind- 
ings of electrical machinery, such as dynamos, motors, and 
transformers, as well as in circuits intended for the transmis- 
sion of electric power to greater or less distances. 

The sources of electrical losses {resistance, inductance, and 
capacity) are properties of circuits which have already been 
studied from the standpoint of current control. These must 
now be analyzed in order to determine the quantities which 
affect their magnitude. Of these properties, resistance maybe 
called that which is inherent in the conductors, while induct- 
ance and distributed capacity are due to the relations of the 
wires forming the circuit to each other, depending also upon 
the properties of the media separating the conductors. In 
case capacity is inserted in series with the circuit, its reactance 
causes a loss of pressure. 

44. Resistance. — a. Composition of Resistance. — The re- 
sistance of a circuit depends upon the dnnensions of the con- 
ductors and upon their specific resistances, being directly 
proportional to the length and specific resistance, and 
inversely proportional to the cros.s-sectional area. That is, 

'■=-5* {104) 
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For convenience of manufacture, wires are made of certain 
standard sectional areas. In this country the plan originated 
by the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company is in general 
use. In this system, known as the B. & S, gauge, wires 
range in diameter from No. 0000, having a diameter of .460 
inch, to No, 40, having a diameter of ,003144 inch. The 
B. & S. wire gauge is so constructed that successive diam- 
eters of wire form very nearly a geometrical progression. The 
ratio is about 1.123 and the diameters double almost exactly 
every sixth increase in size. The cross-sectional areas of the 
wires are almost exactly double every third increase in size. 
No. 10 wire in this gauge has a diameter of nearly one-tenth 
inch and a resistance of almost exactly one ohm per thousand 
feet at ordinary temperature. As other wire gauges are in 
use, it is usually necessary to specify the gauge in connection 
with the number of the wire. The properties of both copper 
and aluminum wire in accordance with the B. & S. gauge 
are given in the appendix. 

b. The Square Mil and the Circular Mil. — In specifying 
the area of a circular conductor it has become customary to 
use a conventional unit area based on the linear unit oi one 
thousandth of an inch. There is used as an abbreviation for 
one thousandth of an inch the word mil. 

Conductors having rectangular cross-sections are esttmafed 
and specified in terms of a unit square mil. 

One square mil = .001' square inch. 

Conductors having circular cross-sections are estimated 
and specified in terms of a unit circular area having a diameter 
of one thousandth of an inch. This circular unit of area is 
called the drcnlar mil. 

One circular mil = 
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TA/ area of any circle is proportional to ike square of its 
diameter whatever may be the unit of measurement. A circular 
area measured in circular mils is, therefore, simply the square 
of the diameter in mils. 

In estimating the sizes of round conductors, the use of the 
circular mil eliminates the repeated use of x. As most con- 
ductors are round rather than rectangular, the circular mil is 
much more frequently used than the square mil. 

c. Specific Resistance. — The specific resistance of a con- 
ducting material is the resistance of a unit of volume. In 
conformity with the c.g.s. system it is the resistance between 
two opposite faces of a cube one centimetre on a side. While 
the c.g.s. unit is used to some extent, a more convenient unit 
is the resistance of one mil-foot, that is, of a cylindrical wire 
one mil in diameter, or one circular mil in area, and one foot 
long. As one mil-foot of soft copper has a resistance of 
exactly ten ohms at a temperature of 50.4° F., the resistance 
of this unit is one easily remembered and applied. 

Illustrative Problem. — What is the resistance of a i ,000,000- 
circular-mil copper cable one mile in length at a temperature 
of 50.4° F.? 

Solution : 

« 10 x/ 



d. Temperature and Resistance. — Electrical resistance 
varies considerably with temperature, each conducting material 
having its own temperatare-coeffideut, or percentage increase 
in resistance per degree rise in temperature. 

For many conductors this temperature coeflicient is not 
exactly constant. It usually varies slightly with the tem- 
perature. 
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For any particular specimen the variation witii temperature is 
«iven by the expression 

Ji; = R^(i + ai -{- &/>), .... (105) ■ 
where ^, is the resistance of such specimen at the standard 
temperature, and R, the corresponding resistance at a rise of 
temperature of / degrees, and a and 6 are coefficients. 

The resistance-temperature coefficients of metals and alloys 
depend upon their physical condition and the impurities 
present. As the term dfi in the above resistance formula is 
always small for a given specimen, it is of no practical impor- 
tance for all ordinary engineering requirements. The varia- 
tions that occur in degree of purity and physical condition of 
standard products make this second term useless. The usual 
practical form of the expression for the temperature-resistance 
variation of metals and alloys is, therefore, 

Ii,= RJ^i +ai) (ro6) 

The following table gives the resbtance data for the three 
metals and two alloys most used in electrical engineering 
for conducting electric currents. Copper and aluminum are 
used where conduction with minimum loss of electric pressure 
is desired, and iron, German silver, and manganin are used 
where great resistance is required. 

Resi»ttn«, Ohms rZ'^^lT- 

Material. per Mil-foot at '^^^''^S; ' 

Zero Centigrade. *~ ^- ' ""J- 

Copper, soft, pure 9.612 0.004284* 

Aluminum, pure t6.02 0.0039 

Iron, soft, pure 60. O.OO453 

German silver 127. 0.OO044 

Manganin 291. ±0.00001 



•This coefficient is important owing to its eitensive application for tbe 
determination oi the working temperatuies in electrical machinery. The most 
autboritatii« single-valued coefficient is here given. See Report ot Committee, 
yaamal British Instilutiim of Eltilriial Emginttrs, January, 1900, p. 169 ;. 
Editorial. Eialricai World cmd Enginetr, Marxh 17, 1900, Vol. XXXV. p. 389. 
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Iron in addition to its use as a resistance metal is used 
extensively as a conductor for one or both sides of the electric 
circuit in electric traction. 

German silver is an alloy having 60 per cent of coj^r, 26 
per cent of zinc, and 14 per cent of nickel. It possesses 
relatively a high specific resistance and a low temperature 
coefficient. It is extensively used for the construction of 
resistance aj^liances for current control in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

Manganin is an alloy, invented by £dward Weston, having 
84 per cent copper, 12 per cent manganese, and about 4 per 
cent nickel. Its temperature coefficient is zero at 45° C; 
below that temperature the coefficient is positive, and above 
negative ; in either case it is very small. Manganin is used 
extensively in the construction of electrical measuring instcu- 
ments and to some extent for resistances required to take up 
electric pressure and adjust currents.* 

Illustrative Problem. — The resistance of the field circuit of 
an electric generator not engaged in duty is roo ohms at the 
temperature of the surrounding air, 18° C. This generator 
after being operated for a given time is found to have a field 
resistance of 109 ohms. The field is wound with copper wire. 
What rise of temperature causes this increase of field resist- 
ance .' 

Solution: a. The general case is 

R^ — R^il + at^, 
R^ = R,{l + aQ. 
Combining and reducing, 

R/m Rtl t,R/, 

'■=^w^+^- • ■ • <'°^' 

* littij other meUIs and alloys are occasionally used in electrkal engineering. 
Kttaisive data relAdng to the conducting properties of such metals and allofa are 
lo be found in Foster's Electrical Engineer's Handbook. 
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Temperature increase = /, — /,. 

d. The particular case in the above problem. Substitutii^ 
in equation (107), 

.C9-.°o ,'8X.°9^ yC. 
» .004284 X 100^ 100 ^^ 



Temperature increase = /,— /, 

= 40.6 — 18 = 32.6' C. Afts. 

e. Convenient Formula. — These formulae apply to circular 
•jonductors, for which the following symbols will be used: 

Ay area in circular mils; 
A,, circular mils per ampere; 

d, diameter of conductor over insulation in inches; 

E, e.m.f. consumed by resistance; 

/, current in the conductor; 

/, length of conductor in feet ; 

r, resistance of conductor; 
r^, specific resistance in ohms per circular mil-foot; 
w, weight of total conductor in pounds; 
w^, weight in pounds of a circular mil-foot of conductor; 

V, volume of a coil in cubic inches. 

From equation (104), 

Ohms of resistance, r = *^ . 
A 

Circular mils, cross-section, A = -^— . . . . (108) 

Lengtli of conductor in feet, /= . . . . (109) 

£.m.f. consumed by resistance, E = -^ — . . (no) 
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y 
Length of conductor in a coil, /= . ■ , . . . (m) 

r ■ V 
Resistance of a coil, r = tJ^ja a C*'^) 

Since A := Ai-I, and / = -^r- — ir, by substitution 
I-w^-Aj ' 

Watts lost in a conductor by resistance, /V= ■'* ai - (' '3) 

f. Problems in tke Resistance 0/ Electric Circuits. — Prob. 
65. What size of wire (B. & S. gauge) would be selected to 
transmit 1000 H.P. at 6cK)o volts terminal pressure a distance 
of 2.5 miles, with 5.5 per cent loss in the line — {a) With 
copper wire ? (i^) With aluminum wire ? 
Solution : 

^ 1000 X 746 

^= 6000 = '==*-3 ^""P^^- 

E = 6000 X -05s = 330 volts. 

(a) Substituting in equation (no) and reducing, 

_ 10.382 X 2-5 X 2 X 5280 X 124-3 
~ 330 

= 103,300 circular mils. 
».Js:^i^... = 105,534 circular mils. Ans. 

, ,. . _ 17-303 X 2.5 X 2 X 5280 X 124.3 

■^ ' 330 

=: 172,100 circular mils. 
a^t/s!^^!l^^t.m= 167,805 circular mils. Arts. 

Prob. 66. What weight of copper wire is required to trans- 
mit 10 amperes a distance of 250 feet with 2 volts drop ,' 

No. 6 being the nearest gauge size, the weight is 
39.7 lbs. Aks. 
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Prob. 62. What is the loss in watts per mile in a circuit of 
No. o B. & S. aluminum wire when the drop in pressure is 15 
volts per mile ? 

130 watts. Arts. 

Prob, 68, If a three-phase circuit requires 75 per cent of 
the copper needed for a single-phase line, at what pressure can 
1000 H.P. be delivered 50 miles from the generator by a 
three-phase current at 16 per cent loss, with the use of 31,576 
pounds of copper, neglecting reactance ? 

31,200 volts. Ans. 

Prob. 69. In order to produce a given induction in a mag- 
netic circuit a m.m.f. of lOOO ampere-turns is required in the 
coil which is the source of the m.m.f. The mean length of a 
turn on the coil is 2 feet. What size of copper wire must be 
used if 100 volts are supplied at the terminals of the coil ? 
What size if 200 volts are supplied ? 

Nos. 27 and 30 respectively. Ams. 

45. Inductance. — a. Elements of Inductance. — Inductance 
has been defined as that property of a circuit by virtue of which 
a changing current produces within it an e.m.f, of such a 
nature as to resist the change. This e.m.f. is produced by 
the increase or decrease of the magnetic field enclosed by the 
circuit. The process of calculating the inductance of any 
circuit consists in determining the total change in induction 
which a given change in the current will produce within the 
circuit. From the total induction per unit current and the 
number of turns in the circuit, the voltage corresponding to a 
unit rate of change of the current can be found. If the 
permeability of the medium within the circuit is constant, the 
rate of change of the induction is proportional to that of the 
current and the inductance is consequently constant. This is 
the case where the wires are separated by a non-magnetic 
medium, as in a transmission line suspended in air. If the 
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circuit i^oduces induction in a magnetic body, the inductance 
is not constant, as the pemieabili^ varies irregularly with the 
induction. 

b. Inductance of Transmission Lints. — A power-transmis- 
sion line usually consists of a number of wires suspended in air 
and separated by a distance great enough to insure good elec- 
trical insulation. This separation involves the enclosure of 
such an area that the inductive drop is serious if the line is a 
number of miles in length. 

The density of induction about a conductor has been shown 

in c.g.s. units to be 

kT 
£=— (114) 

(see Sect. 26, pi^e 108). The constant * represents the 
m.m.f. about a unit current in a straight conductor and is equal 
to ^it. Equation (l 14) may be rewritten in the form 

-8=7. C-S) 

where r is a distance not less than the radius of the conductor, 
for within the wire the density of flux decreases from a maxi- 
mum value at the surface to zero at the axis. From the 
density of flux thus found the total flux which exists about 
each centimetre length of conductor may be readily deter- 
mined. The flux between two normal planes, a centimetre 
apart, will cut the conductor included between the planes when 
the current disappears from the circuit and will thus generate 
in it an e.m.f. Over an area dr (see F^. 124), measured in 
a plane of the conductor axis, the flux is 

d9 = ^^r (*l6) 
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The total flux which is included between the conductor and 
another forming a part of the same circuit and separated from 
the first by a distance d is 



* =:: 2/ 



^n- 



2/ log, — , 



where r^ is the radius of the conductor. 

It is evident from Fig. 125 that 
the flux produced by the first con- 
ductor beyond the second, that is, 
a greater distance Irom it than d, 
has no e.m.f.-producing power, for 
it cuts both conductors when the 
field is made or destroyed. 

From (117) we may write 



^=2 log,; 



(117) 




(118) 



("9) 
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As inductance has been defined as the e.in.fl j B uJu ced bjr 
a imit rate of change of c uf rc D t in the circuit, if £/dt in 
fannula (i 19^ be made unity, tbe expfcsnon becoma 

d 
L = 2 log, — (120) 

Tbe flnx willmi tbe conductor can be ivadily calculated by 
die same metbod used before, rcmcmbenng that tbe flux is 
less as the ctmductor axis is approacbed. 

Assuming a unifonn distribution erf current over tbe con- 
ductor section, it is evident that at any cj'Iindrical surface ^A 
radius r the density of flux produced is that due to die current 
enclosed by the cylinder. Let / be tbe total current in the 
conductor. Then 

„ /* 2/ 2/r 

B=jiX~ = yv (»z«} 

By int^ration, 

*=^J^ rdr = I. . . . (t22> 

By reducing to the efiect of unit rate of change of current we 
find that L varies from a value of unity at th^ axis of the con- 
ductor to one of zero at its surface. The average value may 
be taken at one half. The complete inductance of the con- 
ductor is obtained by adding the values within and without it, 
which gives in c.g.s. units 

d 1 

-t = 2log, — +j (123) 

The value of the inductance as derived from this focmula is of 
inconvenient size, so that the mile is usually employed as the 
measure of length and the millihenry (one-thousandth henry) 
as that of inductance. Inserting the constants for this trans- 
formation, (123) becomes 

/ d \\ 

L = .160931^2 log, - + -J, . . . (124) 

where L is the inductance in millihenrys per conductor-imle. 
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The inductance of each of the two parallel conductors of a 
transmission circuit ts the same, hence the total inductance of 
a single-phase line is twice that of a single conductor. 

Prob. 70. What is the inductance of a single-phase 
transmission line 150 miles long (300 miles of conductor), 
using wires of .75 inch diameter, suspended 42 inches apart ? 
.479 henry, Ans. 

Formula (124) is reliable only when non-magnetic materials 
are used for alternating-current conductors. If iron or steel 
be substituted, the inductance is greatly increased. The 
average inductance within ike conductor must be multiplied by 
the permeability of the material to the circular magnetic flux in 
the wire, and the constant, which is . 5 for copper or aluminum, 
will be about 150 times as great for iron and steel. For this, 
in common with other reasons, magnetic materials are not 
used for alternating-current transmission lines. 

c. Inductance of an Electric Circuit Linked with a Magnetic 
Circuit. — When the induction 
follows a definite path, as in a 
circuit like that shown in Fig. 
126, the inductance, with any 
particular current flowing, may 
oe readily calculated by the use 
of permeability or magnetization 
curves. 

By definition of inductance. 







(125) 



d^ 

E (per turn) = -^, 

E (total) = «-^ 
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-Ji 'dl 



dt d* , « 

= '-di ('^«) 



An inspection of the magnetization curves shows that pt is 
not constant; therefore for any given current the inductance 
must be obtained t^ determining the corresponding flux from 
the curve. Then (126) may be written 

L = nt (,27) 

From equation (83), page 123, in c.g.s. units, 

Substituting in (127), 



uA 
9>=^XA^nI, (128) 



L=*^f'' (,.,) 

where /i corresponds to the particular current at which the 
inductance is desired. 

Prob. 71. Find the inductance of two coils, of 500 turns 
each, which surround the closed magnetic circuit shown in 
Fig. 126, when i ampere flows through the coils and the 
constants of the circuit are as follows : 

Length of circuit = 4 feet; 

Area of circuit = 16 square inches. 

The circuit is of electrical sheet steel for which the B-H 
curve is given in Fig. 80, page 1 17. 

Solution : The m.m.f. e£ looo ampere-turns is consumed in 
4 feet of circuit, the corresponding ampere-turns per inch 
being 

1000 X I _ g 
4 X 12 
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The corresponding density in maxwells per square inch is 
65,000. 

> = ^ (in c.^.s. units) = 978.7. 

Ans. 

When the magnetic circuit linked with a coil is made up 
wholly or partly of air or other non-magnetic material, the 
reluctance of the path is not definite and experience alone will 
fiimish the necessary judgment for calculating the inductance. 
The same general principles which give satisfactory results in 
straight conductors and in closed magnetic circuits will yield 
results in the other cases which will be accurate in proportion 
to the accuracy with which the leakage of magnetism between 
turns and the reluctance of the air-circuit are estimated. This 
matter is one of design, requiring the use of empirical con- 
stants. 

46. Skin Efiect in Condnctors. — The calculations of in- 
ductance have been based on the assumption that the current 
is uniformly distributed in the conductors. This assumption 
gives satisfactory results in determining the inductance of the 
circuit as a whole, but the current is really not so distributed. 
This uneven distribution, while not affecting the inductance of 
the circuit seriously, does increase the resistance-drop in some 
cases to a considerable extent, and the cause of this uneven 
<Ustribution of current, as well as its effect, must now be con- 
sidered. 

Su[^>o9e that t^e conductor is made up of concentric cylin- 
drical layers. The external flux will cut all layers alike, 
producing no difference in the inductance of the different layers. 
The outer layer will be cut by none of the flux set up within 
itself about the axis of the conductor, while the axis will be cut 
1^ all flux set up within the outer layer or surface of the con- 
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ductor. The inductance of the outer layer of the con- 
ductor will be due to the cutting of the external flux only, 
while the inductance at the conductor axis will be due to the 
cutting of the flux within and without the conductor. Thus it 
. is seen that the inductance of a conductor is greater at its 
centre than at its surface. The practical result of this is to 
cause less current to flow at the centre of the conductor and 
more toward its surface. The reactive e.m.f. at the axis is 

E' = znfIL = znfl{z log, ^ + i). ■ ■ (130) 
while that at the surface is 

£"= 2»r//(2log,-J (131) 

The resulting difference of e.m.f, is 

E' — E" = znfl. (132) 

The current in the conductor will so distribute itself that ■ 
the e.m.f. consumed in each cylindrical layer will be the same 
and therefore the current density will be greatest in the layers 
with the least counter-e.m.f., that is, in those nearest the sur- 
face. The name skin effect has been given to this phenome- 
non. The effect is practically to increase the resistance of the 
wire by making part of the copper ineffective. It is possible 
to have such a great counter-e.m.f. at the axis of the con- 
ductor as to produce a flow of current in the reverse direction 
to that at the surface. In this case the resistance drop would 
actually be less if the centre of the wire were removed, for the 
reason that the circuit of this reverse current must be completed 
at the surface of the conductor, and the current density there 
is greater with the useless current present. 

The mathematical calculation of the skin effect is too 
elaborate to be discussed here, but the following formula will 
give an idea of the quantities which affect the increase of 
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resistance met by an alternating current over that met by a 
direct current: 

*R, . I / 2itfl \' I / 2Jr/7 \* ^ ^ 

where R^ is the alternating-current resistance ; 
R^ is the direct-current resistance; 
/ is the length irf the conductor in cms. 

As >r is ^ quantity proportional to the area of the conductor, 

the skin effect is seen to depend upon the area of the conduct9r 
and the frequency of the current in it. 

This formula applies to non-magnetic conductors. The 
skin effect in iron and steel is so great as to preclude the use 
of these metals for economical alternating-current conductors 
except at low periodicities or small sections or both. It 
should be noted that the increased drop due to skin effect is 
an oktttic or resistance one, and it is not a loss of pressure in 
reactance, although the latter is present also. The effect of 
the reactance for the present discussion is to alter the distribu- 
tion of the current and hence to increase the alternating-cur- 
rent resistance. The skin effect may be reduced by changing 
the form of the conductor to that of a band, or by making use 
of several lighter circuits having the same combined current- 
carrying capacity. At ordinary frequencies and with con- 
ductors of moderate size, such as are used for alternating-current 
transmission, the increased drop is not serious, as is illustrated 
in the following problem. 

Illustrative Example. — How much greater resistance will 
be met by an alternating current of a frequency of 130 p.p.s. 
than by a direct current in a No. 0000 copper wire ? 

Solittian : From the wire table we find that No. 0000 has 
a resistance of .04906 ohm per 1000 feet. After changing 
• Formula from Gerard's Lcfoni sur TElectriciti. 
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this length to centimetres, substitution in the formula gives as 
the increase ^.14 per cent. Ans. 

With larger sizes at this frequency the skin effect rapidly 
increases, becoming 17.5 per cent for round conductors that 
are .7622 inch in diameter and carrying current at 133 cycles 
per second. 

47. Eddy-current Losses in Condnctors. — In order that 
conductors may perform their proper function of transferring 
electrical energy without unnecessary loss, all possible useless 
currents must be eliminated. Such useless currents heat the 
conductor, waste energy, and reduce its usdiil carrying capacity. 
When a conductor is moving through a non-uniform magnetic 
field, or is moving into or out of a field, there is a difference 
in the e.m.f. generated in its different parts. In Fig. 127 the 



Fig. 127. Fio. n8. 

conductor is moving fi-om a less to a more dense field so that 
on the advance side. A, a greater e.m.f. will be produced than 
on the other side, B. A current sheet is established, and this 
flows in a direction indicated by the closed arrow line. This 
current heats the conductor and hence reduces the capaciQ' 
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of the machinery in which it occurs ; it is known as an eddy 
cnrrent. 

Eddy-current losses may be reduced and practically elimi- 
nated by stranding the conductor or by laminating it, the 
plane of the sheets being perpendicular to the direction of 
motion. (See Fig, 128.) 

Eddy-current losses are not important in small conductOTS 
in dynamos and motors, but may reach serious proportions in 
the large, bar-wound armatures of generators or motors of 
lai^e capacity if proper precautions are not taken to prevent 
their occurrence. 

48. Eddy-cttrrent Losses in Magnetic Circnlts. — a. Nature 
of Eddy-current Losses in Magnetic Circuits. — Steel, iron, or 
other magnetic material that is permeated by an alternating 
magnetic flux will form about and at right angles to such flux 
closed conducting circuits in which e.m.f.s are produced and 
in which eddy currents will be established. Such currents are 
generally entirely useless, and the I^R power used in circulat- 
ing them is completely wasted in heating the magnetic 
material. The important losses of this character occur where 
a magnetic circuit has established through it an alternating 
flux by means of an alternating-current circuit wound about 
the magnetic circuit, or in electrical machinery where a part 
of the magnetic circuit is subjected to alternating flux or pul- 
sating flux. 

In the first case the electric power in the alternating -current 
circuit furnishes the energy required to circulate the eddies in 
the magnetic circuit with which it is linked ; these eddy losses 
thus become a part of the losses of pressure and power losses 
that occur in the electric circuit. 

In the second case mechanical power is the source from 
which the eddy-current losses are taken. Mechanical power 
thus applied is a portion of the total mechanical power supplied 
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to the generator, or in the motor it is a portion of the mechan- 
ical power developed. Under these circumstances the eddy- 
current losses do not form a part of the losses that occur in a 
particular electric circuit. 

The magnitude of these losses is independent of their supply- 
source. It depends upon the alternating flux density, fre- 
quency, form of the magnetic material in relation to the direc- 
tion of the flux, and upon the resistance of the same. 

No attempt is made in engineering to use solid magnetic 
circuits to accommodate alternating flux because of the mag- 
nitude of eddy losses occurring therein. Such circuits are 
invariably built up of thin sheets or thin wires. The surfeces 
are coated in some manner so as to insulate them from one 
another. Such insulation may be a coating of black oxide, 
japan, or asphaltum. Thus the only eddies that are formed in 
magnetic circuits under practical conditions are those due to 
the thicknesses of the wires or sheets employed in constructing 
such magnetic circuits. 

b. Eddy-current Losses in Iron Wires. — The circular cross- 
section of an iron wire is given in Fig. 129. The eddy-current 
loss in a cylindrical differential portion 
dA of unit length will first be deter- 
mined ; the total loss per unit length 
may then be obtained by integration. 
5„„ is the flux density in the wire 

in max. p. sq. in. ; 
r is the radius of the wire ; , 
R,^ is the resistance of an inch- 
FlG. 129.— Section of Iron Wire. cube of the wire. 

The e.m.f. in the circular portion dA, Fig. 129, from 
equation (40) equals 




.0^,' 
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wherein, by Sec. 7^, 

Watts lost per unit lengtl) of dA : 

dw = d{r'R) = d^. 
Resistance per unit length of dA ; 

_ (l/2if/B„^rf\a-fdr, 

~" 2TtriR,f 

Watts lost in wire per unit length: 

. ■r'/'-g'.... /•' , . 
^ — p .„i« / rfdrt. 



'-^= ^R,P CM) 

Volume of wire per unit length: 

V = Tr*. 

Length of wire per cubic inch of iron: 
Watts lost per unit-cube of iron wire: 

R^ per inch-cube reduced from the mil-foot value given on 
page 203 is 

;?. = . ^ 

12 X 

= 3.927 microhms at 0.0* C. 



(■35) 
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The watts lost through eddies due to alternating magnetic 
flux in soft iron wire of round cross-section at zero degrees C, 
neglecting skin effect, per fu. in. are therefore 

W= .6zf>Bl„/' X lO-*", . . . (136) 
where r is the radius of the iron in inches, 

, ^ is the maximum flux density per square inch and 
/is the frequency in cycles per second. 

Illustrative Examfle. — Find how many watts will be lost 
through eddies per cubic inch of iron wire where the data are 
as follows : 

Radius of wire i inch 

Flux density, m. p. sq. in 10,000 

Frequency 100 

Substituting in equation (136), 

W= .63 X loo» X lO.ooo" X .1' X io-"= .63 watt. Ans. 

When iron wire is used for alternating magnetic cores its 
diameter should be made small enough to limit the loss through 
eddy currents to a certain per cent of the hysteresis loss. 

Let e be the ratio of eddy to hysteresis losses thus allowed. 

Then, from equations (86) and (136), 

e^^iUyX 10-'= .63/'5^„.^X 10-". 

■ _ €T)Bl\^JX 10-' 
.6i_rBl^,X 10-"" 



/i590€ 



(137) 



Illustrative Example. — What must the radius of the wire be 
to keep the eddy losses within 25 per cent of the hysteresis loss 
of excellent commercial electrical steel wire operated at a flux 
density of 30,000 maxwells per square inch and 100 cycles ? 
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«=.25. 
ft= .0015, 
^««x. = 30.000, 

/= 100. 
R^ assumed the same as for pure soft iron. 
Substituting these values in equation (137), 



'W^ 



1590 X -25 X -0015 

100 X 30,000* ' 



r = .0098 in., or a diameter of .0196 in. Ans. 
e. Eddy-current Losses in Iron Sheets. — Let ^ be the thick- 
ness of the sheet in inches; b the width of the sheet in inches. 



™ 



Fig. 130.— Sectiim of Iron She; t 

E.m.f. generated in the circuit of a dtfl^ential section dA 
in Fig, 1 30 will be 

E= 2t,i^/2nB^^fx io-», 
where it is assumed that b is large when compared with /. 
The resistance of the difTerential section dA per unit length 

. *= A"- 



4^'2g'^^/' X lo~'* 

i'VB' f 

Vohune per unit length of sheet, 
V = bt. 



I Mi 
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Leng^ per unit cube. 

Watts per unit cube, 

--^^ Ca^) 

R^ for iron per inch-cube as determined in above, 

3.927 microhms. 
Watts lost in iron sheets per inch-cube at 0° C, 

W= .4i9S'*^L.y X io-">. . . . (139) 
The thickness of sheet required to limit the eddy loss to a 
(iaction, c, of the hysteresis loss is 

/2385f? 



W\ 



fBL 



(140) 



Illustrative Example. — Use the same example as that pven 
above in this connection for wire. 
Solution : 



-x/^ 



7 2385 X -25 X -0015 
100 X 30,000-* ■ 
/ = .0120 inch thick. Ans. 
' The corresponding diameter or thickness of wire was 
determined to be .0196 in., from which it is found that the 
ratio of the thickness of iron or electrical steel wires to the 
thickness of iron or electrical steel sheets wherein the same 
eddy losses occur is 

.0196 _ 
I .0120 ~ ■ ''■ 

This same result may be obtained by deducing the ratio of 
the diameter of the wire to the thickness of the sheet for the 
general case wherein the eddy losses are equal. This is 
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accomplished by dividing 2r by /, as given by equations (i 37) 
and (140), 



'-^' 



2385 



(141) 



49. Capacity of Transmission Lines and Cables.— (^^ 

Composition of Capacity. — Capacity in a circuit may be local- 
ized, as in a condenser, or it may be distributed along a cir- 
cuit and be due to the medium between the conductors- If a 
condenser is in series with a circuit, e.m.f. is consumed. 
When a condenser is in parallel with a circuit, or when the 
dielectric medium between the conductors provides a dis- 
tributed capacity in parallel with the circuit, a leading current 
of low-power factor is drawn from the generator and a certain 
amount of energy is wasted in the resistance of the circuit due 
to such charging current. In long insulated and armored 
underground cables this current may be of considerable mag- 
nitude. In long air lines it may be great enough to have an 
influence upon the operation of the line circuit. As the cur- 
rent is practically in leading quadrature with the pressure it 
will have a tendency to neutralize the magnetizing current of 
transformers, induction motors, and similar apparatus, and 
hence in some cases prove a benefit, rather than a detriment. 

b. Capacity of Overhead Transmission Lines. — In Fig. 131 
C and C" are two long conductors mounted in the air remote 
from other conductors. They are connected to some source 
of e.m.f. that produces an electric pressure between them 
which sets up a field of dielectric flux. The field is set up at 
right angles to the conductors. Its distribution is shown by 
the curved lines drawn in the figure. From point to point 
throughout the field the flux is ever varying in amount and 
direction, due to the fact that the cross-section of the space '- 
ttirough which the flux is established constantly varies. The 
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distribution of flux that actually occurs must be one by which 
the counter-pressure formed by the presence of' the flux taken 
over any route from conductor to conductor is equal to the 




Tia. 131. 
applied pressure. By definition. Sec. 7rf, tfie capacity between 
any electric conductors equals 

C = coulombs per vok. 

c=y ('*') 

where $^ is the total electrostatic flux as specified on page 

175- 

By equation (101), which is written for a unit cube, 

where d is the thickness of the dielectric and A Its cross- 
section. Substituting in equation (142), 

^=-J (M3) 

The values of ,^ and d are composite for the case given in 
Fig. 131, so this expression can be applied only to a difleren- 
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tJal portion of the dielectric in which the conductors are 

mounted. 

The vertical line drawn midway between the conductors 

C and C" locates a neutral plane. Between no two points of 

this plane can there be a difference of pressure, Aconducting 

sheet o^ great area may be mounted in the field in this portion 

without disturbing the flux in amount and distribution. One 

E 
half of the e.m.f applied between the conductors, — , may be 

applied between C and the plane, and the other half between 
the i^ane and C", without altering the field in amount and 
direction. It is evident that one of these conductors may now 
be removed with the result that its corresponding half of the 
electrostatic field will disappear without in any way altering 
the other half, and as shown In Fig. 132. 




Fig. 132. Fio. i33- 

Mathematical research Has shown that where a medium is 
permeated by a field of flux emanating from a long round 
■wire to a body presenting a plane surface of indefinite 
extent, the effective length of the path of such flux is 
double what it is for the case in wliich the same wire sets up 
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a flux through the above medium to the walls of a cylinder of 
indefinite length, the radius of which is the same as the dis- 
tance between the wire and plane, with the restriction that the 
distance of the wire from the plane must be twenty or more 
times its own diameter. This has been found to be true for 
any character of flux through any medium wherein the pressure 
taken up is directly proportional to the flux density and the 
distance in the direction of the flux. It follows, therefore, 
that the distance of flow of dielectric flux, magnetic flux, or 
electric current in the medium surrounding C in Fig. 132 
between it and the plane is double that for the same medium 
in Fig. 133 between C and the walls of the cylinder, d and r 
being the same in both cases. 

The conductor C in Fig. 1 33 and the conducting cylinder 
are mounted in the free air and replace the conductor C and 
the conducting plane in Fig. 132, also mounted in the free air, 
with d and r the same in each case, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the capacity of the conductor C in coulombs per volt 
applied between the conductors. 

*o is the total dielectric flux in coulombs per inch length 
of conductor. 

D is dielectric flux density at any point within the field. 

d( is any portion of d measured from the center of C, 

Then 

2ndi' 
likewise 

,, ^<^£ 
■^ = *^- 
Therefore 

ddi ~ 2nd I 

2nk di 
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Integrating, 

E 



2tikJ, di' 
•E=^j log/ (144) 



' 2«k 

Since capacity in farads is £7 = -^, 

C - 27tk—^ (145) 

For practical purposes it is convenient to use the common 
logarithm, the microfarad in lieu of the farad, and the mile for 
the unit of length. 

For air 

k = 2.244 X IO-". 

Reduction factor for miles 63,360 

" " " microfarads. . . . 1,000,000 
" " " log,g 2.3026 

Making the above substitutions and reductions, the capaci^ 
of a single wire becomes 

-=r^ (-^>* 

where </ is the distance of the centre of the conductor from the 
neutral plane, and r is the radius of the wire. 

The capacity of two parallel wires belonging to the same 
circuit suspended in the free air will be iC, since the capacities 
of each wire to the neutral plane are in series. This may be 
seen from another point of view. 

A current which flows through a conductor to establish 
dielectric flux is called a chargi ng current. By equation (44) 

• The effective length of fliiK pMh Is 2il. See page aifi. 
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the charging current due to the capacity of a conductor with 
reference to its neutral plane is 

^=-13*- <'47) 

From symmetry the electromotive force required to estab- 
lish the charging current / from wire to wire is 2£, and 

/=^^^^ (.48) 

where C is the capacity from one wire to the other. 

^, lo-/ 

'' ~ 2ir/(2£)' 
from (147), 

'• - 2ir/E ' 
therefore 

C' = iC (149) 

Tke capcuity from wire to wire of a single transmission line 
is 

2 log,.!-) 

where C is the capacity of the line in microfarads ; 
/ is the length of the line in miles ; 
d'\% half the distance between the lines in inches; 
r is the radius of the line conductor in inches. 
Illustrative Example. — Find the charging current in a 
transmission line having Ae following dimensions: 

Radius of conductor 1625 inch 

Distance between centres 24 inches 

Length of line 50 miles 

E.m.f. 50,000 volts 

Frequency 60 cycles 
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Substituting in equations (147) and {150), 
88 X 50 



.1625^ 



= 8^7 amperes. Ans. 



c. Capacity of Underground Cables. — For underground 
service the conductor usually has a circular cross-section. It 
is insulated with a cylindrical sheath of strong dielectric over 
which a lead covering is drawn to keep out moisture. Over 
the lead there is generally applied an extra sheathing for 
mechanical protection. 

The value of the capacity given by equation (145) evidently 
applies also to this case. This value reduces to 

^^^4^ ' 

where C is the capacity in microfarads; 

k is the dielectric flux constant in coulombs per inch- 
cube per volt; 
/ is the length of the cable in feet ; 
dis inner radius of the lead sheathing; 
r is the radius of the conductor. 
Illustrative Example. — What is the capacity of a vulcan- 
ized-rubber lead-covered cable wherein the radius of the con- 
ductor is .25 in. and the radius of the lead sheath .55 in. and 
the length of the cable is 3 miles P 

The value of k for vulcanized rubber is given in the table 
on page 179 at 6.04 X io~". Substituting these values in 
equation (151), 

C=6.a4X.°-X ^'-^^^'°'V''° -^. 

C= .915 micro&rad. Ans. 
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50. Magnetic and Dielectric Hysteresis and Dielectric 
Conduction. 

In alternating-current circuits electrostatic and magnetic 
fields are formed about the conductors as the pressure and cur- 
rent attain positive values, and when such pressure and current 
reverse by passing through zero their electrostatic and mag- 
netic fields are destroyed and then re-formed with an opposite 
sign corresponding to the change of sign that has taken place 
in the electric pressure and current. In forming an electro- 
static or a magnetic field a certain amount of energy is removed 
from the circuit. Such enei^y for the most part is returned to 
the circuit from which it was derived each time that the field 
passes through zero. It is never all returned to the circuit, as 
some energy is always lost in hysteresis. This loss impresses 
itself upon the electric circuit in the same manner as does a 
loss due to resistance. The magnitude of magnetic and elec- 
trostatic hysteresis losses have been treated in Chapters VII 
and IX. Magnetic hysteresis losses are large enough in prac- 
tical operations to require that they be kept in mind and limited ' 
as much as possible under most circumstances. 

Electrostatic hysteresis from a practical point of view appro- 
priates insignificant amounts of energy. In engineering it is 
not considered as a factor in the economical operation of 
machinery and circuits. 

Where powerful dielectrics are used to insulate conductors 
delivering high-pressure current there is some loss of energy 
by direct conduction of current through the dielectric. (Sec 
Sec. 41.) Tlie magnitude of the energy lost in this manner is 
so small as not to be a factor in electrical-engineering econo- 
mies, particularly where the dielectric is satisfactory in other 
respects. 

The corona is a gaseous dielectric conduction that is quite 
wasteful of electrical energy. As stated in Chapter IX, it is 
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not allowed to form over conductors in electrical machinery 
that must be brought near together and insulated by powerful 
dielectrics on account of the rapid destruction of the insulation 
that it causes. The destructive character of the corona has 
less opportunity to manifest itself on high-pressure long-dis- 
tance transmission lines, which are composed of round bare 
conductors supported in the air on glass or porcelmn insulators 
at intervals of about 100 feet, than in the insulation of high- 
pressure machinery, transformers, etc. Under such circum- 
stances, however, the extent to which the corona is allowed 
to form is closely limited also on account of the loss of enei^ 
that it involves. 

The loss of power in high-pressure transmission circuits by 
the corona class, of dielectric conduction has been examined 
experimentally and reported upon by eminent engineers.* 

In the diagram of Fig. 134 are plotted the losses observed 
by measurements made by R. D. Mershon upon a line of 
conductors, .162 inch in diameter and 11,720 feet in length, 
located at Telluride, Colorado, separated 15, 22, 35, and 52 
inches and subjected to alternating pressure varying from 
20,000 to 60,000 volts. The curves labelled 15 in., 22 in,, 35 
in., and 52 in. show the relation between the watts lost on the 
line and the alternating pressures when the wires were sep- 
arated by the corresponding distances 15, 22, 35, and 52 
inches. The form of the applied pressure wave approximated 
the sine wave. 

Careful experimental work by Mershon developed the facts 
that the losses recorded by the portions of these curves below 
the sudden upward bend are due to a general current leakage 
over the insulators, and to a very small extent through the at- 



• High- voltage Power Transmission, by Chas. F. Scott. Trans. Am. Inst. 
Elec. Eng'rs, Vol. XV, p. 531, 189S. 
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mosphere; and that the great losses recorded above the bend 
in the curves are due entirely to corona conduction. 

A study of these results shows that the corona conduction 
of the capacity-charging current of a high-pressure transmis- 
sion line is very wasteful of electric power. The results show 
that wide separation of the conductors somewhat increases the 
pressure at which the loss begins, but does not alter the rate 
of increase of the loss with increase of pressure. 

The curves bring out clearly the fact that there exists a 
critical pressure for each given set of line conditions, at which 
a further Increase in pressure causes a very much greater pro- 
portional loss of power. The cause is obviously as follows: 

When an electric pressure is applied between a pair of par- 
allel round conductors mounted in the atmosphere a dielectric 
flux will be established in the atmosphere about the conductors 
In amount and distribution as shown in Fig. 131. The dielec- 
tric flux density under these circumstances is much greater in 
atmospheric zones next to the surfaces of the conductors than 
it is at a greater distance from the conductors. It follows that 
when the electric pressure applied between the conductors is 
increased, a point will be reached at which the dielectric flux 
density in the air next to the conductor surface will exceed the 
rupturing point and will break through a certain radial distance 
in the air. When this occurs loss of power at once ensues. 
Such loss occurs through heat generated by the gaseous con- 
ductivity that constitutes the corona. On further increase of 
the pressure, the ruptured zone through which corona is dis- 
played rajadly increases in depth with correspondingly rapid 
increase In power consumed. This is due to two causes : 

I. When air becomes conductive by dielectric rupture or 
by the formation of an arc by the separation of the connecting 
terminals of a circuit carrying current, it presents a resistance 
to the flow of the current that diminishes as such current 
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increases. Thus, in the case under consideration, while the 
diminution of the dielectric flux density with the radial dis- 
tance from the centre of tiie conductor tends to limit the thick- 
ness of the corona, the inverse resbtance-variation character 
of the corona current-conducting zone tends to extend the 
thickness of such zone and thus counteract the limiting action 
of the radial lessening of the flux density. 

2. After rupture of the air next to the metallic surface of 
the conductor, the capacity of the conductor has been increased 
by the virtual increase in the diameter of the conductor that 
has occurred through the existence about it of the conducting 
atmospheric zone. An increase in capacity is followed by an 
increase in current flow, which, as stated above, reacts to 
increase the thickness of the corona or conducting zone. 
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ALTEBBAZINS I^ILOVOWES. 

Fig, 134. — Curves showing watts lost in corona on a aj-mile experimental high- 
pressure power-transmission line at various pressures ajid distances between 
wires of , l6z inch diameter. The points narked On the curves near the base 
were localed by equation 154," 

Thus the character of the variation of pressure applied be- 
tween the conductors with respect to the power lost as found 
by Mershon and given in Fig. 134 is accounted for. When 
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the dielectric flux density, D^,, at which suflicient rupturing has 
occurred in the atmospheric zone next to the conductor surface 
to cause appreciable power-loss is known, the following rela- 
tion must exist between the applied pressure, the diameter of 
the conductors and their distances apart: 

The capacity of one wire, i.e., its capacity with reference 
to the neutral plane (see equations lOi, 142, 145, and 146), is 

C=2nk '—^. 



The circumference of the wire = 

and the dielectric flux density immediately outside the surface 
of the round conductor or wire is 

Substituting, 

where D^ is the average flux density about the surface of the 
conductor. As the conductors on transmission lines are sep- 
arated more than forty diameters, the dielectric flux is prac- 
tically uniform on all sides next to the surface of the conductor, 
and the corona will start on all sides at practically the same 
pressure. The pressure at which the corona or dielectric 
conduction -loss occurs on a line of conductors of given diam- 
eters and distance apart is, therefore*, 

^= if— (-53) 

where D^ is the lowest dielectric flux density in the atmosphere 

at given barometric pressure at which appreciable power is lost. 

There is no need for analyzing this phenomenon further, so 
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as to obtain the subsequent relation between the magnitude of 
the power lost and applied pressure, radius of conductors and 
distance apart, for the reason that such power increases so 
rapidly with the applied pressure that it will not pay under any 
circumstances to elevate the pressure to or beyond the point 
where this power-loss begins. 

The law given by equation (153) determines the maximum 
pressure that may be applied between a conductor having a 
given radius and its neutral plane, in order that not more than 
an appreciable loss of power from dielectric conduction may 
occur. In practice a lower value should be used. 

For convenience, equation (153) is rewritten thus: 

E = 2.055f log,j (^)/>„ X ro'»,* . . (154) 
where £ = maximum pressure applied between the conductors 
in effective volts ; 
r = radius of the conductors in inches ; 
s = separation between centres of conductors in inches; 
D^ 1= lowest dielectric flux at which appreciable power 
is wasted, in the coulomb-inch-volt system of 
units. 
Mershon's results as given by the curves in Fig. 1 34 may 
be used to test this law as follows : 

The $2" curve shows that appreciable power-waste was 
evident at a pressure of 52,000 volts, alternating; the diameter 
of the conductor was .162 inch, and their distance apart 15 
inches. Substituting these values in equation 154, the value 
of D^ is found to be 

1-71 X 39.300 t 



D^= - 



2.055 X -oSi X 1 
: 190,500 X I0~^'. 



\.o8i/ 



\ t.71 f* the form foctorof the pressure w 
E. Trans,, VcJ. XV, p. 550. 
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When this value of Z)„ is applied in equation (154) and the 
various distances between the conductors given in Fig, 134, 
15, 22, and 35 inches, together with the values for the radius 
and diameters of the conductors, .081 and .162 inch, are there 
substituted, the following values of E at which the power waste 
begins are obtained : 

d ^• 

(^^ A. C. e,ni.f. at which corona loss b^ins 

^^^' as detemiined by equatim (154). 

15 42,100 

22 45. 100 

35 48,900 

52 52,000 

The points on the curves of Fig. 134 corresponding to 
these e.m.f.s occupy positions in each instance in that por- 
tion where the sudden rise in the power loss occurs. The 
results of Mershon's measurements, therefore, prove the law 
given by equation (i 54) in regard to the relation of the electric 
pressure to the distance between the conductors at which initial 
corona loss occurs,* 

In conclusion it should be noted that, in dealing with very 
high pressures for the economical transmission of power over 
long distances, care should be exercised at all points to see 
that the outer diameters of the conductors shall be large 
enough so as to avoid all corona-loss. t 

• Mershon's measurHinents that determine the curves in Fig- 13+ were made in 
1897-1898 at high altitude where the barometric pressure is about 30 inches of 
mercury. In a recent, I903, investigation made by one of the authors it was 
found that the value of D,, al which corona or atmospheric conduction loss begins, 
variesdirectly as the density of the atmosphere; it varies, therefore, as barometric 
pressure and temperature vary the atmospheric density. It was also found that 
D, varies irregularly with variation in the diameter of the conductor for diameters 
less than one-quarter of an inch, while it is constant for larger diameters. The 
results of this investigation are given in section 4 of the appendix. 

■f- See section 4 of the appendix. 
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1. COPPER WIRE TABLE.* 



^ 




cfer 




Copper 7s' F.hr. 




^fe 


"muS;' 


%iV:*- 


R. 


Fret 


Ohm. 


F«t 


No. 




«! Inch. 


Sr?^t^ 


perOtam. 


p« Pound. 


per Pound. 


oooo 


460.000 


211600.00 


.04906 


20383. 


.000076736 


1.561 




409.640 


167805.00 


.06186 


16165. 


.00012180 


..969 




364.800 


133079.40 


.07801 


12820. 


.00019423 


2.482 


o 


3H.860 


105534.00 


-09831 


10172. 


.00030772 


3-lj*> 


J 


289.300 


83694.20 


.12404 


8062.3 


■00048994 


3-947 




257630 


66373.00 


.15640 


6393-7 


.00078045 


4-977 


3 !ii9.420 


52634.00 


■.s^ 


5070.2 


.0012406 


6.276 


4 20+.310 


41742-00 


40210 


.0019721 


7-914 


5 


181.940 


33102.00 


■3"36l 


3188.0 


.0031361 


9.980 


6 


161.020 


26250.50 


■'X 


2528.7 


.0049868 


i! 


7 


144.280 


20S16.00 


2005.2 


.0079294 


8 


128.490 


[6509.00 


.62881 


1590.3 


.012608 




9 


114-430 


13094.00 


.79281 


1261.3 


.0:0042 


25.23 


10 


101.890 


.0381.00 






.03182 


31.82 


,1 


90.74a 


8234.00 


1.2607 


79318 


.050682 

.080585 


40.1a 




8a8o8 


6529.90 


1-5898 


629.02 
498-83 


50.59 


>3 


71.961 


5178.40 


2.0047 


.12841 


63.79 


>4 


64.084 


4106. So 


2.5260 


395-97 


.2034 


80.44 


»5 


57-068 


3256.70 


3.188 


313-85 


-3234 


101.4 


16 


50.820 


2582.90 


4-OI9I 


248.81 


-SIS'*! 

.81900 


127-9 


'2 


45-257 


2048.20 


5-0683 


197-30 


161.3 


tS 


40-303 


1624.30 


6.3911 


156-47 


1.3023 


ao3.4 


19 


35-890 


1288.10 


8-0552 


114-14 


2-067 


256.5 






1021.50 


10.163 


98.401 


3.2926 


323-4 


ai 


28.462 


810.10 


IZ.SI5 


78-037 


1:^2^ 


407.8 




25-347 


642.70 


[6. 152 


61.911 


514-2 


23 


22-571 


509-45 


20.377 


49.106 


13.238 


648.4 


24 




404.01 


25.695 


38.918 


21.050 


817.6 


25 


17.900 


320.40 


32.400 


30.864 


33-466 


lOJI- 


36 


15.940 


254.01 


40.868 


24-469 


53-083 
84-644 


1300. 


a? 


'4-195 


aoi.50 


51-519 


19.410 




2i 


12.641 


159-79 


64.966 


15-393 


134.56 




29 


II 257 


126.72 


81.911 


12.207 


213.96 


2607. 


30 


10.025 


10a 50 


103.30 


9.6812 


340.25 


3287. 


31 


8.928 


79.71 


129.63 


7.6818 


iS:M 


4145- 


32 


7.950 
7.c«o 


63.20 


164.26 


6.0880 


5227. 


33 


50.13 


207.08 


4.8:90 
3.8281 


1367-3 


6591. 


34 


6.304 


39-74 


261.23 


2175-5 
3458-5 


8311. 


35 


5-614 


3152 


3^9-35 


3-0363 


10480. 


36 


S.ooo 


25.00 


415-24 


2.4081 


5497-4 


13210. 


37 


4-453 


19.83 


523-76 


1-9093 


16660. 


38 


3-9«5 


15-72 


§6S.^7 


1-5 '43 






39 


3531 


12.47 


832.48 




22047. 


26500. 


40 


3-144 


9-89 


1049.7 


.9527 


35055- 


33410. 



* Copper : Resistance of one mil-tbotof pure soft copper at 75° F. is 10.3S1 ohms ; 
sislancc of hard copper is 1 0226 1 imcs that of soft copper. Weight in pounds per 
il-ftnl .000003028. [By permission of the PiCtsbui|; Reduction Co.) 
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ALUMINUM WIRE TABLE.* 







Area. 




Alumt 


uiB „' F>hr. 






Dbo., 


ttlltidi). 










^3?l: 


R. 


Feel 


Obnu 


Feel 


No. 




■-" '"=^- 


KaTFeet. 


per Ohm. 


pw Pouod. 


per pouDd. 


0000 


460.000 


311600.00 


.08177 


12229.S 


.00042714 


5- '85 


000 


409.640 


167805.00 


.10310 


9699.0 


.00067033 
.00108116 


6.539 




364-800 


133079.40 


.13001 


7692.0 


8.246 





324.860 


105534.00 


-16385 


6245-4 


.0016739 


10.397 


I 


289.300 


83694.20 


.20673 


463735 


.0027272 


Wf 




257.630 


66373-00 


.26077 


3836.22 


.0043441 


20.846 


3 


Z29.410 


52634.00 


.32872 


3036. .2 


.0069057 


4 


204.310 


41743-00 


.41448 


2412.60 


.0109773 


26.281 


5 


181.940 


33>o3.oo 


.52268 


1913.22 


.017456 


33146 


6 


l6z.020 


26250.50 


.65910 


1517.32 


.027758 


41.789 


I 


,44.280 


30816.00 


.831.8 


1203.12 


.044138 


52.687 


1^8-490 


16509.00 


I.06S0Z 


964.18 


.070 [79 


66.445 


9 


114-430 


13094.00 


'-33135 


756.78 


. .11561 


83.832 




101.890 


10381.00 


1.66667 




-'7467 


105.68 


11 


90.742 


8234-00 


a. 1012 


475908 


.38211 


:toi 




8a8o8 


6529.90 


2.6497 


377-412 


.44856 


13 


71.961 


5178-40 


3-3412 


299.298 


.71478 


211.86 


14 


64.084 


4106.80 


4.3180 


231.583 


1. 16225 


267.17 


'5 


S7.068 


3356.70 


5-'9t7 




1.7600 


336.93 


16 


50.820 


2582.90 


6.6985 


149-286 


3.8667 


424.81 


17 


45-257 


3048.30 


8.4472 


118.380 


4.5588 


535-62 


iS 


40.303 


1624.30 


10.6518 


93.882 


7.2490 


675.67 


>9 


35-890 


128S.10 


13-8148 


72.384 


13.1916 


85'-;9 




31.961 


1021.50 


16938 


59.0406 


18.333 


1074.11 


21 


28.462 


810.10 


2.-358 


46.8333 


39.143 


'354-65 


31 


2S-347 


642.70 


26.920 


37- '466 


46.316 


1707.94 


23 


22.571 


509-45 


33.962 


39.452^ 


73.686 


2'S3-78 


24 




404.01 


43.825 


233508 


117.170 


2715.91 


=5 


17.900 


320.40 


54.000 


18.5184 


■86.38 


3424-66 


z6 


15-940 


254-01 


68.113 


14.6814 


396.33 


43 '7-78 


*7 


14.195 


201.50 


85.865 
108.377 


11.6460 


485-56 


5446.63 


28 


12.641 


159-79 


9-2358 


749.02 


6868.13 


29 


U.257 


126.73 


'36.535 


1190.97 


8698.03 


30 


10.025 


100.50 


172.17 


'893.9 


10917.0 


31 


S.92S 


79.71 


313.12 


4-7144 


2941.5 


13763.8 


32 


7-950 


63.20 


273-97 


3.6528 


4788.9 


17361.1 


33 


7.080 


SO- "3 


345 '3 


2.8974 


7610.7 


"!!?■' 


34 


6.304 


39.74 


43S'38 
548.92 


2.2969 


12109.4 


37609.1 


35 


5.614 


31.52 


1.S318 


1935 1. 


34807.3 


36 


S-000 


25.00 


692.07 


1.4449 


30600. 


43878.9 


37 


4-453 


19.83 


872.93 


1.1456 


48661. 


S5340.4 


38 


3-965 


15.73 


1100.62 


.90&6 


76658. 


69783.7 


39 


3S3' 


12.47 


'387.47 


.7207 


131881. 


8802S.3 


40 


3 '44 


9.89 


1749.50 


.57.6 


193835- 


11 1099.0 



• Aluminum : Resistance of one mil-foot of pure aluminum at 75" ¥. is 17.303 
ohms. Weight in pounds per mil-foot .0000009115. (By permission "f Ihe 
Pittsburg Reduction Co.) 
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2. The student should keep clearly in mind the relation of the 
ampere-inductor and the ampere-lum. The in.in.f. that an 
ampere- inductor will exert through a magnetic circuit that sur- 
rounds it is precisely the same as that of an ampere-tum. The 
inductor in any case is but a part of a complete electric-current 
circuit which surrounds the magnetic drcuit once for each in- 
ductor that is enveloped by such magnetic circuit. 

The student can check the above statement of this fact for 
himself by notir^ in connection with any of the cylinder field 
windings and their magnetic circuits that when the circuit in- 
cludes but one inductor per individual magnetic circuit, the 
corresponding electric circuit has made but one turn around 
that particular magnetic circuit, no matter how many other 
inductors the circuit may have been taken through in so doing; 
likewise he may note that where a current circuit passes through 
two or more inductors that are surrounded by a single magnetic 
circuit, it makes two or more complete turns around such mag- 
netic circuit regardless of the number of other inductors sur- 
rounded by other magnetic circuits through which the current 
circuit may have been completed 

The factor 4 indicates that the total flux cuts the circuit 4 
times per cycle. 



£«>. 


=£„..x-: 


""v; 




E... 


-4X/XB„ 


^.T''*' 


X-X-^Xio- 

2 V2 




M^, 


TTi'^mK.XlO"*]. 



4. In an investigation conducted by one of the authors the 
following facts were found regarding the variation of the dielec- 
tric flux density of ihe atmosphere surrounding the conductors 
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of a high alternating pressure line at which corona or atmospheric 
conduction occurs: 

The atmosphere about the conductor has the least dielectric 
strength at a radial distance from the center of the conductor 
that is a small amount greater than the mdius of the conductor. 
The molecular forces are such as to cause the zone of atmosphere 
in direct contact with the conductor to possess greater dielectric 
strength than the zones beyond. Thus, while the zone in imme- 
diate contact with the conductor is subjected to a greater dielec- 
tric flux density, it is not the first to rupture owing to its superior 
dielectric strength. 

For a conductor having a diameter of one-quarts inch or 
greater, the atmospheric zone that iirst ruptures and becomes 
conductive is located at a constant distance of .07 inch from the 
surface of the conductor. For such conductor, therefore, the 
radius of the atmospheric zone that first ruptures is the radius 
0} the conductor plus .07 i?tch. 

For this class of conductors the dielectric flux density at which 
the weakest atmospheric zone ruptures remains constant. 

For diameters smaller than one-quarter inch the distance from 
the conductor surface at which the weakest atmospheric zone 
occurs grows less as the conductor diameter diminishes; the 
dielectric flux density at which the weakest zone ruptures in- 
creases as the conductor diameter decreases. 

The table below gives the corresponding values of radii of the 
weakest atmospheric zones and the dielectric flux densities re- 
quired to rupture such zones, wherein the foilowii^ notation is 
used: 

r, radius of conductor in inches; 
r*, radius of weakest atmospheric zone in inches; 
r'—r, thickness of weakest atmospheric zone in inches; 
/?o'i dielectric flux density in coulombs per square inch at which 
the weakest atmospheric zone ruptures; 
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D„ dielectric flux density at surface of conductor correspondii^ 
to D' 



-^SS. 


r 


r- r'-r 


D.' 


D, 




0350 


0348 


oops 


3o5,oooX 10-" 


425,oooX 10-" 








1016 




240,OOOX io~" 










166 


066 


i7i,oooX 10-" 


285,000X10-" 




'S 


laS 


'95 


07 


170,000X10^" 


a6(,oooXio-" 




35 


'75 


345 


07 


170,000X10-" 


138,000X10-" 




45 


335 


*9S 


07 


i;o,oooxro-" 


1 2 3,000 X 10-" 










07 


i7o,oooX 10' " 


213,000X10-" 


..s 1 


325 


395 


07 


170,000X10-" 


306,000 X 10—" 



Barometer 29.5 inches. Temperatuie 70° Fnhreaheit. 

It was found that the values of D^ and D^' as given in the 
above table varied in direct proportion to the density of the 
atmosphere throughout the ranges of barometric pressure and 
temperature in which the measurements were made, viz. : 

18 to 36 inches of mercury, and 
70° to 200'' Fahrenheit. 

On page 234 it was shown that 

^ EC kE 



Cr)' 



where 2ffr is the circumference of the conductor which was there 
assumed to be the circumference of the zone of atmosphere that 
is first broken down, becoming conductive. From the above 
facts it is seen that this circumference is anr', in h'eu of 2W, 
wherein / is a fraction of an inch, dependent upon the size of the 
conductor, larger than r. Equation (154) becomes, therefore, 



■oSS^logi/yj/J/Xio". 



(1540) 



For conductor diameters of one-quarler inch and upwards 
f'=r+.o7, and 
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/>o' = 170,000X10"*' at 70° F. and 29.5 inches barometer, 
and for which equation (1540) becomes 

Eu^=250,ocx>(,r+.o-j)\og,,\^j) . . (1546) 

at JO* F. and 29.5 inches barometer. 

Since the value of D^ varies directly as the density of the 
atmosphere, a corresponding factor must be introduced in equa- 
tions {154) and (iS4fl) where values of £„«. are to be deter- 
mined for barometric pressures and temperatures other than 

29.5" B. and 70° F., 

at which the values of D, given in the above table were deter- 
mined. 

The weight of a cubic foot of atmosphere at any temperature 
and barometric pressure is 

459-2+ ' ^' 

wherein 6=height of barometer in inches; 

i = temperature in degrees Fahrenheit; 459.24-', cor- 
responding absolute temperature ; 
i.3253 = weight in lbs. of 459.2 cu. ft. o air at 0° F. and at 
one inch of barometric pressure. 

Reduction factor for atmospheric density due to any tem- 
perature and barometric pressure: 

1.32536 i-3g53X29-5 ^ ^7-94^ 
459.2+( 459.2+70 459-2+'' 

• Kent's Mechanical Engineer's Pocket-boofc: Properties o( Air. 
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It follows, therefore, that when equations {i54fl) and (154^') 
are written so as to include the factor that accounts for changes 
in temperature and barometric pressure they become 

^^■"^^ft'^iSo,oooir+.07)\og,,(j:y . (154A') 

In order to realize something of the practical meaning of 
these laws proper substitutions were made in equations (154) 
and (1546) to determine the diameters of conductors required 
to operate without atmospheric conduction loss on a high-pressure 
line at various pressures ranging from 50,000 to 250,000 volts 
at a separation of 48 inches, a temperature of 70° F., and a baro- 
metric pressure of 29.5 inches of mercuiy. 

For diameters less than ,25 inch equation (154) was used and 
the corresponding values of r and D^ were taken from the above 
table and substituted therein to determine values of £„«. at 
which atmospheric loss would occur. The values of ^„ for 
diameters lai^er than .25 inch were determined by substitution 
in equation (1546), the corresponding values of r. 

In this manner a series of values of £,nax. was determined 
correspondii^ to the series of assumed values of conductor radii. 

A curve was then located using the values of r and £max. as 
coordinates, showing the relation between the size of the 
conductors and maximums of pressure-waves at which loss 
of power by atmospheric conduction would occur. From this 
curve values of r and their corresponding values of £„!«. were 
taken and placed in the table given below, where there are 
given also the effective pressures having 90% of the values 
of the foregoing pressures at which the atmospheric conductive 
loss would occur. The latter pressures are about the highest 
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that could be used with their corresponding sizes of conductors 
without encountering the corona loss. The pressures were 
selected so as to cover a nu^e of 50,000 to 250,000 efEective sine- 
wave volts. 





Comsponding 


Operatini? PreBaure 






Effective 


iwPerL«il.rf 




pheric Conduction 


Volts. 


OjrreapcpndinH 




LuBsOccura. 


(Sine Wave). 


Eff«tiv« Volta, 




78.500 


5S.SOO 


50,000 


■°^i 




75.000 


.106 


iS7.<*o 






.193 


"SS'Soo 


16&600 


150,000 


-430- 


314,000 




soo,ooo 


.710 


393,000 


*77,7oo 


150,000 


.990 



Distance between centers of conductois, 4S inches; temperature, 70° Fahr.; 
barometric pressure, 19.5 inches of mercury. 

Dr. Blaker studied the conductivity of the atmosphere with 
continuous high pressures when the molecular structural character 
of the atmosphere is unimpaired, i.e., when all corona or "ioniza- 
tion," i.e., breaking up of the atomic structure of the atmosphere, 
is absent and when the atmosphere is free of conducting material, 
as, for example, smoke, that it does not conduct a continuous 
current, i.e., the atmosphere behaves as a true dielectric so long 
as the dielectric flux to which it is subjected does not form corona. 

In the future, therefore, when practical necessities demand, 
very high pressures will be used for long-distance transmission 
of power. It is seen in the last table above that with a separa- 
tion of 48 inches between conductor centres the diameters of the 
conductors will have to be about one inch in order to transmit 
without atmospheric loss at a pressure of 250,000 effective sine- 
wave volts at ordinary temperatures and barometric pressures. 
Over mountains larger sizes must be used on account of the lower 
barometric pressures encountered. The highest temperatures 
to be encountered are not likely to exceed 100° Fahr. or a rise 
of 30° above the normal taken at 70°, which on the absolute 
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scale amounts to a rise of about 7% and which means that the 
maximum of the pressure wave at which corona will first form 
for a given set of conditions will be lowered by 7% when the 
temperature is elevated from 70° to 100° F, 

Power can probably be transmitted at these veiy high pressures, 
25o,ocx3 vohs, only on a scale sufficiently large to warrant the 
expense of building a cover over the line so as to keep snow, rain, 
and dust away from it and then only after the electrical manu- 
facturing knowledge and art can produce practical transformers 
for the production of electric power in large amounts at such 
high pressures- 

Where the diameter of the solid or stranded conductor re- 
quired to avoid corona is larger than that required to conduct 
the current economically the conductor may be made tubular. 

The electric pressures considered above have been maximum 
instantaneous pressures or effective values of sine-wave pressures. 

Equations (154), (154^)1 (i54&)i (iS4fl')i ^.nd (1546') were 
written so as to give maximum instantaneous values. These 
values divided by Va will render sine-wave effective values. 
For all cases, however, where the wave form of the line pressure 
differs from the sine wave the maximum-lo-ef}ecHve factor for 
the particular wave under consideration must be known and 
must be used in lieu of the Va, which is practically applicable 
only when the form of the wave is known to be a very close approxi- 
mation to the sine wave. 

The constants of a high-pressure circuit relating to the in- 
ductance and capacity of the line and transformers and the 
armature reaction of the generator are such as to modify the 
sine pressure wave in most cases materially, thus causing in general 
the maximum-to-effective factor to be different from Va, re- 
quiring correspondingly conductors having larger or smaller 
diameters, according as this factor is greater or less than the Va. 

From equation (154a') it is obvious that in all cases where 
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electrical circuits are to be insulated for high pressures and 
where the atmosphere or other gases cannot be entirely displaced 
from the immediate region of such circuits by solid or liquid 
dielectrics, as is generally the case, the practical value of the 
total or composite insulation must be greatly increased by en- 
closing such electric circuit in tight and strong compartments 
capable of sustaining a high pneumatic 6r hydrostatic pressure 
according as diy or liquid insulation is employed. Such high 
pressure should be applied for the purpose of greatly increasing 
the strength of the atmosphere or other gas that may be confined 
in the presence of the sohd or liquid dielectric which constitutes 
the main insulation. 

The compression of the air or gas in the presence of the in- 
sulation will greatly improve the practical dielectric strength 
of the insulation of such high-pressure circuits until it is carried 
to a point where the dielectric strength of the air and gas to resist 
rupture and corona formation is equal to or greater than the 
dielectric strength of the main solid or liquid insulation. At 
ordinary temperatures and barometric pressures the alternating 
dielectric flux that an insulation will stand is limited to that at 
which the included air or gas is broken; the heating thereby 
caused, rapidly effects the destruction of the main insulation. 
(See Sec. 39.) Mechanical pressure will increase the dielectric 
strength of the air or gas and correspondingly increase the prac- 
tical working strength of the main insulation. 
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Addition of Complex Qu&ntities 6a 

Addition of Sine Cuives , 33. 34 

Aging, Magnetic . I39 

Alternating Current Power 93 

Quantities and Vectors 65 

Quantity, Effective Value of. 66 

Quantities, Tenninology of . , ." 58 

Alteration, Definition of ; 58 

American Wire Gauge lOl 

Ampere, Definilion of 13 

Ampere-tum, m.m.f. of. 106 

Analysis of Periodic Curves, Harmonic 45 

Annealing, Effect of upon Hysteresis 138 

Analyzer, Harmonic 49 

Apparent Power 97 

Average Value of Sine Curve 17 

Battery, Nature of 3, 4 

Bttak-down Gradient, Testing Dielectrics for 187 

Test of Lead-covered Cable 189 

Brown and Sharps Wire Gauge loi 

Cable, Brealc-down Test of Lead-covered 189 

Cables, Capacity of 323-2*9 

Capacity, Composition of 313 

e.m.t. Consumed in .' 7a 

Capacity of a Conductor ai6 

Cables, Problem in 239 

Dielectric 17 

Line, Problem in »»8 

Transmission Line and Cables ai3 

Underground Cables itg 

Capacity, Problems Illustrating Unit of. 23, 24 

Specific Inductive 179 

Unit of 17 

»47 
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Cast Iron, Magnetic Properties of. ■ ........... [17 

Steel, Magnetic Propettiesof 117 

C.g.s. System la 

Characteristics of Electrostatic Field 173 

Charging a Condenser 176 

Current , a»7 

Circuit, Condenser 14 

Conductor 14 

Electric '. 14 

Electrolytic 15 

Lawsoi Magnetic 114-113 

Circuit Losses, Sources of 199 

Magnetic 113 

Circuit, Nature of Electrostatic 177 

Circuits, Problems in Resistances of ao6 

Circular Mil 201 

Coefficients of Hysteresis Loss 131 

Coefficient, Temperature of Conductors 103 

Coil, Definition of 113 

m.m.t. of 112 

Coils, Inductance of 211 

Combination of Harmonic Components 56 

Combinations of Sine Curves 31 

Comparison of Electric and Magnetic Circuits 123 

Complex Quantities, Addition of 62 

Division of 63 
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Wlbon'a Hamulof IrrlcatiDii Enjinaetinj Soiall Sto 

WoUPa WladmUlasaPrliiulIoTer Sto 

Wood's Turbines Ato 

Elemenli of Analytical Hechaolcs Sto 



MATERIALS OF EnGHTBERHrG. 

Balcer's Tresliio on Masonry Construction Bvo, 

Roads and Pavements. 

Black-i United States Public Vorl 

Bovey'sStcsngth of Materials and Theory of Structures Bto, 

Burr's Blosllclt; and Reslstaace of the HaterUls of EDEineerins. 6th Edi- 
tion, Rewritten 

Byrne's Hlibvay Construction. . 

Inspection of the Materials and WorkmauaMp Employed In Construction. 

Church's B 
Sa Bols's 

Kmp's Cast Iron 8 

Lama's Applltd Meclianlcs 8 

Uartena's Handbook on Testing Hatnlals. (Henninc.) 1 TOls Si 

HerriU'i Stones for BnUdini and Decoration 81 

Merriman's Text-book on the Mechanics of Materials 8' 

Strencth of Uaterials iin 

HetcalTs StetL A Kanual for Sleel-uaera iin 

Patten's Practical Treatise on Foimdatlons * 

Rockwell's Roadi and Pavenienls In Franc* i an 

Smith's Wire; Its Use and Manufactor* Small 4 

Materials of Machines tin 

Snow's Principal Species o( Wood 8to, 3 50 

Spaldloc's HydrauHc Cement 

Tazt-boak on Roads and Paytment 
Thtuiton's Materials of Eniineeriuf. 3 Pajtt. gyo, 8 00 

Part T. — Non-metalhc Materials of Eotlneerlnc and MetaDnrcT- . 






»s, and Other ABon ■ 
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Thnnton'i Tait-book of tb* tfatulali of Comlractlon 8vo, 5 oa 

nnHm*! Bln«t Panmanti aod PaTiDc Hatcri«b Sto, 4 00 

VaddalTi D* PoDtlbiu. (APocket-bookfoc Brid((KaclnMn.). .i6nio,mor., 90a 

SpcdScitloni (or StMl Bridc« lamo. i is 

Toad'* Tnatlia on Iha RaWanu of Matolili, ■nd.an Appandli on the Pm- 

cmlion ol Timb«i Svo, 1 oo 

Blammti of Aniljticil Kecbcnki Svo, 3 00 



RAn,WAY BnoHTBERIRG. 

Aodrewi'i Handbook (or 8tn«t Rclhrar Bniinceii. 3XS inchci. moro 

Bats'! Buildlnci and Strndum of Anuticu Ralltoadi 

Brooki'* Handbook ol Street Railroad Location ifimo.msni 

Bntti'a CItU En^nasi'i nskt-book ifimo, mom 

Crandall'a Tianiitlon Cum ifimo.moro 

Hallway and Ol&n Sarthwaik Tabic* 

Dawion'a "EnclnMiliis" and Electric TractlDn Pocket-book. i6ma, mom 
Diadge'a Hlitsry of tbs Paaoiyhanla Railroad: (iSTg) Pi 

• Drinker'! Tunncllas, BiploilT* Compoonda, and Roekl>rill>,4to.bat(mi 

naher"! Table o( Cubic Tarda 

Oodvln'i Railroad Encineert' ndd-book and Eiplortra' Guide i6mo, 

Hovard'a Transition Cuira neld'book iGmo mon 

Bndson'i Tablaa f 01 Calnlatinf the Cubic Contanta o( BicaTatioaa and Ei 

lb>lltoi and Bcard'a **T"v*' lor KMldant Fn|innra i< 

Kafle'i Plaid Manual for Railroad Sagjcaara lEimo, mon 

Philbrfck't ?leld Manual lor BnjjiMen iGmo, mor< 

Piatlaad AldaB'a Straet-raihrar Road-bad Svo, 

Saarloa'i Flald Englnterins. . 

Railroad Sftiml 

Tajlor'a Piitmoldat PoTmaliB 

• Trautwine'i Helhod ol Cakulatint the Cubic Contanta ol ! 

Bmbankmania by tba Aid ol DIasramt. 

be Field Practlca ol ILa^og Out Clicnlai Cuma 

• Croaa-iectlon Sbeat Paper, 

Wabh'a Railroad Conitruclion. ad Edltlaa, Rewritten 

WclUnston'a Economic Tbaorr of the Location of Railwa;! Small Svo, 



DRAWIH6. 

BaiT*! Kinamatica of Kachineir 

• Bartlatl'a Kechanioii Slewing 

Coohdte'a M.nmi of Drawint Svo, papcTi 

Dorlav'a Kinematlca of Xachinaa 

HllTi Text-book on Shadea and Shadowi, and Penpectrra 

Jonaa'a Hachin* Detlgn ; 

Part L — Kinematica o( Hacbinarr 

Part n. — Form, Strenith. and Ptoportiona of Paita 

■acCotd'i Slimeati of Deacriptive Geomctrr 

Kinematica; or. Practical Hechaniam 

■acbanlcal Drawins , 

VelocltT Diacrann 

• Halian'a Deacriptiie GeomatiT and Stone-cuttlllt 

Induilrial Dnwlnc. (Tbompeoa.) 

RaM'iTopOKiaphlcal Drawint and Sketching 
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■uDtur Hacblnt Dstisa. .8*0, . 



nctrical Dnndos. . 



iWd't Couiu In HKhanlul Drawing. . 

T«it-book of KeduuiJca] Dnwins and Elcn 
Robiiuon'i Prlncipln of Mar.hrnilim . . 
Smith'! ^B"i"l ol Topographic*! Dra 
VaiTcn't Elamcnti of PUot and SaUd Fna-luuid Gcomi 

Dnftint Initnimanti and Opera tioni 

Haanal of Elamentai; FrojcctiaD DnwlDf . . 

Hanual of Elamcntair ftvblamt to the Limu Psnpeclin ol Poim and 

Pbuu Problami In Elamentarr GconwtiT 

PrlmaiT GeomBtrj 

£lim(DM of Descriptive Geomatrj, Shadow*. andiFenpMtin , . 

General Problems of Shade* and Shadow* Bvo, 

Ekmenta of Hachine ConilnicliDn and Drawinc Bto 

Problanu. Theoremi, and Example* In Deurlptive GeometTT Sro 

Wsiabach'i Kinematlca and the Power of Trai 



WhelpleT'i Praclical loitnictloD in tbe Art of Lettai i 
Viliaa'i TopOEraphie SmvcTias 

Free-hand PerepectiTe 

Free-hand Letteiin(, <In pnjxmUton.) 
Woolfi Etementarr Count in Deacriptiv* Oennulnr- 



■ELECTRICITT AHD PHYSICS. 



TofE: 



ricity.. 



VoKak CelL 8»o, 

Cluaen'i Oaaotltatlve Chemical Analyaia bj Bl>ctrotl*l>- (Boltwood.). .8to, 

CnhoT* and Sanlet*! Pohuiilos Photo-chnmognph . 

Dawson'* "Enzlueeilnc" and Electric Traction ~ 

Flathgi^ DmamometBn. and the Ueaniremenl of Power . 

OUbert^ D« Haceete. (Uottelar.) 

Bohiuui'* PncMoQ of HeanremenU 

T*Ie>c«plc Urror-^cale Hethod, AdJmtmeBti, and Teiti.... .Laite Sro 

LaDOaaaF'i Spectram Analyil*. (Tlnile.) Sto, 

LeChaleilei'iHlih-leinperalutelleaiiirementi. (BondotuM — tttugen-Jiamo, 
LSb'i Bledrolyiii and ElectrDayathedB of Oifanic Compoiud*. (Loreni. 

* LToni'»Treati«e on Etectionuipietlc Phenotnen*. Vol*. I. and IL Hro, eachj til 

• Hkhi*. Ekenwut* ol Vbt* notion Relstinc talBotmdTand licht. , 
HlaodM^ Blementarr Tnatlae on Electric Battaii**. (PiihMci 



Il4to.i 



* Ki)*enb«r(*a Electrical En^DMiliiI. (HaldancO** — Siubnumct.). . 
Rjan, Horrii, and Hoilc'* Electrical Waehlneiy. (I 
Thonton'j Stationary Steam-englnei 

* TUhnao'* ElementaiT LeHna in Beat. 

T017 and PIlcberNi Mann*! of Laboiatotr Pbraic* . . 
Utke'e Modem EIsctrolTtje Coppci Reflninc 



.StO, 
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Valt't EniliiNriiig anil AichiUctunl Juiiii^deace 9va, 

Law of OperaUoni Pnlinunary lo Conatiuctlon in Eii(iUMrliic'aiul Aichl- 



MAHUFACTDRES. 

— miTO-ccIhilMt utd TlicarT of tha < 



Bamadou'i Smokslen Powd 

MolKula 

BoUand'i Iron FoondtT 

"Th* Iron Foimdai," Supplcmi 

EncTClopcdU of Foundioc and IHcttanarr ofjFoandrr Term Uaed^in tbs 

Prattle* of Houldlnt. . 

BUilci'i Modern Hi(h Exploalvn Bto, 

Bflronfi EuTmH and their AppUcaHoni. (Pmeott). . 

Fitxfarald'i Boilon UaclilDin 

Ford'a Boiler lUUnc for Boiler Haken 

Hopkina'i 011-clienu*t«' Handbook 

KMp'a Cait lion. 

Leach'! The ImpKtlon and Aoalysla of Pood with Si>Mial.IUfereiica to State 

ContioL (/n prtparation.) 
Haluiri ateeL AHaniuillorStMl-UMn. . 
MMcaUa'i Coit of Hanufacturei — And the AdminlatiaUoo of Workibope. 

PobUc and Private 8to, 

Meyer'e Kodem Locomotlie Coailruclion 

• Keiais'a Oulda to HKa-djeinc 

Smlth'i Preu-workinc of Hetali 

Wlrei IUUm and Ifannfactuie 

Spalding'a Hidraulic Cement 

fencer*! Bandbook for Chemiit* of Beet-sncai Houaei i 

Haodiiooif loi aufar Uanutacturers and their Chemiati-. . i 
Tbunlon'i Hannal of Steam-bollera, theii Deii(ii*> Conravetiaii and Upata- 
tion 

* Walke'i Lecturea on Bapkwlnt. . , 
▼eet'a Anurlcaa FDundrr Piacllc* . . 

MouJdcr'i Text-book 

ViechmaDn'i Sucat Analfi'i 

VoUri Windmill ai a Prime KoTer. . 
WoodbiuT'i fiiB Protection of Hilli. 



..Sto, 



MATHEMATICS. 

Baker'e ElHptie Functions 8vo, 

•Ban'i Element! of Differeatial Calcahis iimo, 

Brius*! Element! of Plane Analrtie Goometrr iimo, 

Chapman'a Elementary Coune la Theorr of Equation* iimo, 

ComptoD'e Manual of Locaiitluiilc Coinpirlattoni iimo, 

DaTla'a IntrodoctloQ to the LoEic of Alfcbra '■ , .Sro. 

• Diekion'i Collece Aliebra Lart* lamo, 

• Introduction to the Tbeor; of AJtebr^ Eqnatlona Larteliimo, 

Balated'a Xlemente of Geometrr Sro. 

ElemsntarT Srntbetie Geometrr 8*0. 

10 
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•Jotuuoa'g ThtM-pUcs Locariltamlc Tables: Veit-pockat lilt.. 
ardboHTd, S X 



Honnled oi 



copi«for 



LiM«n the iBteinl Cnlcuhu SnuU Sto 

Cum Traeins in Caitesian Co-ordiiuiteB iimo 

iTMtte* on OTdinar; and Partial DlSercntiilEquationi SmaU 8to 

TbcoiyBf Eironaad tho HctliDd of L«ut Squam iirao 

• Theoretical Meehanioi iimo 

Laplace's Philaiophical Essay dd Probsbilllies. (Ttuacott and Emorr.) iimo 

■ Ludlow and Bau. Elemeals ol Tdionomatry and Lofailibinlc and Other 

Table* 8»o, ; 

Trigonoaietrr and Tables publisliBd separately 

Maurer'a Techaical Meehaoics. (In preparatijm.) 

Meniman and Woodward's Bi(>ier Mathematita 8vo, 

Herrlman's Uethod of Least Squares 

Rice and Jotmson's Elementar? Treatise on the Differential Calculus . Sm., Sro, 
Differential and Inteiral Calculua. i tdIi. in one Gmall Sto 

Wood's Elements gf Co-ordioate Geometry 8vo 

Trigonometry: AnalTtical, Plane, and Spherical iimo. 

HECHAfllCAL EDQUfBERIHO. 

MATERIALS OP B1IGIHEERIN6, 3TEAH-BH6INBS AUD BOILERS. 



• Bartletl's Hechanleal Drawlnf . . 

Benjamin's Wrinkles and Recipes 

Carpenter's Experimental En^^eerinc, . . 

Bealisi and VentUatlnc Buildings. . . 

Cliric's Gai and Oil Bniine 

CaoUdge'i Hanual of Drawing 

Cramwell'i Traatiae oa Tcnthad Gearioa. . 

Treatlte oa Belli and Pullers 

Dnrkr's Kinamatie 



Ropa Drtrlnc 

am** Om and Fuel Analysla for Enctneen , . 

Haifa Car Lntaicatian 

nittoa'a The 6a> Bncine. (/» fnparatioH,) 
JoiMt'a Miehlna Daslsn: 

Part L— Kioematka of Machinery Svo, 

Part n. — Form, Strength, and ProporllaoB ol Parts Svo, , 

Kanf B M»r,hanlcal Engineer'* Pocket-hooli , . 
' Kerr's 1 

or. Practical Macha 

Hachanleal Diawtng 

Tdocdty Dlacrams 

Maluui'a ludDstdal Drawing. (Tbompaon.) 

Poole's CaloriOc Power of Fuel* 

Raid's CoDiie hi Mechanical Drawing 8*0. 

Tazt-book ot MarhanlCTl Drawing and Bletnentarr Machine Daalgn, .8vo. 

RsUnaoa's Principles of Mechanism 3ro, . 

Smith's Pnat-worUng of MMaH 8to . 

Thurston's Treads* on Frletton and Lost Work li 

Work 

Aolmal as a Hachloa and Prim* Motor, and the Li 



Hachlnerr -aod Hn 
F* of Energotics.iiino, 
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WurmlXl 

Wablacli'i KiumaOci ud th* Power of TnmnlHion, 

Ktoin,) 8*0, 5~o« 

Haehlnaiy of Tranimlrtop «iid GororBon. (Humuuin — Klein.). .8to, 5 oo 
Hjdraiilu:iuid BriimiUic Hoton. (Da B<d«.) Bn>> S 00 

WoUPi Viadmlll u I Pildu Honr, Bto, 3 00 

Wood'iTurblnoi Bro. 1 50 



HATXRIALS OF EHGHIEERIIIG. 

BoTCT*! Stnncth otMitaiiBli ud TheoiTol StructOTN Svo, 

Bnir*! El)uticll]> tai ReilMaiiM of tha Hatailkk o( Snflnseiiiig. eUt Edition, 

QitiKh'i Ifoctitnlci of En^anins Sva, ' 

JohoMo'i Hiteilak of ConitructloD Lars* 8to, 

Ceep'a CMt Iron Svo : 

Luui*! Applied Kedianlci 8to, 

llutaoi'i Handbook on TaeHnt HateilaiL (HanDlnB.) 8*0, 

Kenliiuui's Tazt-book on tha Kecbaalci of Hatetial* 8vo, 



HetuITi Steal A Muinal lor Staei-uaen iimo. 1 00 

8iiiith*B Wirei Id Uae and KuitifMtnra SnuUI 4to. 300 

HaterUH of Machinat iimo, i oo 

Thunton'i Kateriali of Sofiiuariiic i vol&, Sro 8 00 

PBTt IL— Iran aod Steel 8to, 350 

fart m. — A TnaHae on BreMee, Broniea, and Other Alloyi and tbelr 



Text-book of tba Kalsriala of CoiutTactlaa. . . 
Wood'i TreatiM oa ths Raelitaiica of Halaiiali 

Piaaerration of Timber 

Blanunli of AuolTtica] MechaDtca 






STEAH-BirGIHES AKD BOILERS. 

Canot^ RaaacHoDi on the Kotln Power of Heat. (Thnnloa.). . . 
Davson'a "En^Daerlos" and Electric Traction Pockat-book..i6iuai mor.. 

Potd'i BoUai Hakinc for Boikr Uaken tBmo, 

Ooee'e LocomotlTa ^rka 



Hnttoo'i Mechankai Eofineerins of Powei Planti. . 

Heat and Haat-enginea 

Eaaf a ateam-boHar gconomy 

Enaaa^ Praetka and Thtorj <rf tba lni»eUx 

MacCoid'a SHda^atre* 

Hayer'aHodamLocamattTeCoMtniction 



rftho 



Kiaian'i Loconwttraa : Simple, Compound, and Blactria.. 
S^Hsen't FTlndpka of ThennodTnasilci. (Do Boil.) 

Smarfa Handbook of Sncineerlns Laboraloir Practica 
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■■ Vatn-fMi* 

If Ota on TlunnodTiuiiiici . . 
Stmntia. Gtsbub, uid Mu(b«ll'i El 

ThniMon't Huuty Tablat »". I S" 

Hunulof UwStMin-aBclna iTok., Svo ta oo 

Partf. — SiMeij, StnictDca, and ThMrr Stq, 6 oo 

Put IL-~DMi|n. CooMniction, ud Operation 8td, 6 oO 

Handbook ol Engine and Boikr Triali, and th* Du of the Indicalor and 

tlie Proa7 Brake Sto 5 oo 

Statlanary Steam-euilact Bra, a 90 

Steam-botkt BxphMloD* Id Thaoiy and in Practice iimo, i 50 

■UnnalOtSteam-boUciT, Their Deelani, CoDitnction.andOiMratloD.STD, s 00 

Tdrtack'i Heat, Steam, a iJ Steam-uchua. (Ihi BoU.) 810, 5 oa 

VUtbam^ Sleam-ensine I'caito 8>o, B 00 

mtoon'i TiMtlu on Sleiun-lioilan. (Flathei.) iCmOi 1 so 

Vood*! TbamodTnamki. Heat Hoton, and Refiiceiatint Hachinee Svo, 4 00 



MBCHARICS Un> VACHHIERT. 



Sair*! Kinematlci ot nachlnerr 

BoTcr^ Stiensth ol Malarlali and Thaorr of SlnictniM . . 

Chaie'i Tht Art of Pattant-makinc 

CboxdaL — Bxtracti from Letten ^^-. ,-,.,.,,,,...,.,,, 



Compton't tiat Lenooi In Hetat^roifcint iimo, i 

ComplOB and De Oroodt'i The Speed Lath* imo. i 

CiomweU*! Treatiie on Toothed Ocaiini iimo, i 

TreatUe on Betta and PaBey* iimo, i 

Daoa'i Text-book of Elementary Meelumlei for the IIw of Collacet and 

Schoota, . . . ^ . . , ^ .. - .- ., ..^ . - .lamo, 1 



Dredce'* Record of the TranaportallaD BdilMta Bnlldint of the World'i 

CohimWan EipoaHIon of iSgj 4to. half morocco, 5 00 

Db BoU'a Elementary PrlndpUa of Mechaotel : 

Vet I.— Kinematicc 8™, 3 50 

Vol, a— Stalica 8»o, 4 00 

VoL HL— Kinetic* 8to, 3 so 



VoLn. Small 4I0, 10 00 

Doriay'i gin.mtii- of Kaehlne* Sto. 4 oa 

ntiierald'i Boelon Meehlnlet ihao. i 00 

Platbar*! PyBagicmalan. and the KaatorasMnt of Power lama, 3 oo 

Rope DrJTlnc lamo. 1 00 

Ooaa'e LocomotlTe SpaAa 8to, 1 oo 

HaB'i Cai Lubrication ..lamo, i oa 

Holtr'e An ot Saw nunc iSmo 73 

• Johnaoo'a Tboorelka] llecbanica lamo, 3 00 

Btatka by Qraphk: and AlsebnUc Hethodi 810, 1 00 

Jonea'e ifa^hfai* Dadcn : 

Part L— Klnematiea of Hachlnety 8*0, i 50 

Part n. — Form, Strencth, and PioportioDa of Farta 8mi, 3 00 



Lanxa'i AppHed II 

MacCori'a Kloematlea; or, Practical Heehankm Sto, s'oo 

Vokidtr Dlacnnu Bm. I fo 

Haarar'e Toehpleal Modtanka. (/• pnparnMoii.) 
IS 
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Harrlnun'i T«il-book on tlw Htchanlci of MaMriati 

*llkh]('iBl«iiieiit>o< Analytlclllvchuilei 

Keasu's LoeoiDodres: SImpk, Campound. and Electric . . 
Reld'i Count In Hechanli 



Tut-book of Hec: 






ry Machine Design . , S<m 



Rkhaidi'i Comprened Air . . 

Robinion'e Principle! of Heehanlam 

Rran, Xonia, and Hoiit'a Electrical Machlntrr. 
Stnclali'a LocomotlTe-eniliu Running andptanagamiDt. . 

Smith'i Prm-worUng at Metali 

- Hateiiali of Kacblnei 

3pangler, Greene, and 
Thuinon't Treatiu on FricUan and Loit Work in Haclilnery and Mill 
Work 

Aninul ai a Machine and Prime Holor, and the Lawi of Energetics.] 

Warren's Elemenu of Machine Construction and Drawing 

Weiibach's Kinematics 1 and the Power of Traoamluion. (Bemnaj 
Klein.) 

Hachbery of Transmisaion and GoTtroors. (Bamnaoii — Klein.). 8vo. 
Wood'e Elementi of AnalTtical Mechanics. 

Piinclples of ElemenUry Hecbanki . . . 

Torbines 

The World's Coin mbian Exposition of t8o3.-< 



I. (Boudouard — Burgess.}.! 



HETALLUROr. 

VoL L— aiTer ' '. 

VoL a— Gold and Mercury 

■* Ilea's Lead-smeKing. (Postage q cents additiona! 

Keep's Cast Iron 

Knnhardl's Practice of Ore Dressing in 
Le Cha teller's High-temperature MeaiuTi 
HetcaU 's SteeL A Manual for Steel-uBai 

Smith's Materiala of Machines 12 

Thunton's Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts 

Part II.— Iron and Steel 

Part m.— A Treatise on Brasses, Bronies, and Other AUojs and t 

Conatilneots 1 

Olke's'Hodem ElectTolTtlc Copper Refining 

HmERALOGY. 

Barrii«er's Description of Minerals of Commercial Valo*. Oblong, mom 

BoTd's Resources of Southwest Virginia 

Uapot Southwest Virginia Pockel'book fonn, 

Brush's Manual of DoterminatiTe Mineralo^. (Penfield.). 

Chester's Catalogue of Mlnerala 

Cloth, 
Dictionarrof the Names of Minerals 8to 

Dana's System of Hineralogr Large Svo, baU leather, 

First Appendix to Dana's Hew "Sntem of HlneralocT-" Large 8to 

Teit-book of MineralogT 8to 

Minerals and How to Study Them rimo 

Catalogue of American LocaHtlea of Minerals Large Sro, 

Hanoal of Mineralogy and Petrography . . 

Eglaston's Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms :.8vo, 

Hussak's The Determination of Rock-forraini Minerals. (Smith.) SmaP Sfo, 



■U 
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* Penfldd'i Hole* aa DiIcrminaliTc Hinenlocr ind Record of Hinu-il Tests. 

Sto, paper, o so 
Koaenbiueh't mctOBCOpical Pb^slosraphr of the Rock-nmliliit Hinsnli. 

(Mdlnffc) 8vo. S oo 

• TUIman's Tazt-book of Important Hiastils and Doclu Std, i oo 

TUUami'i Hanual of Littidk>c7 8ra, i oo 



uiinno. 

Biaid'a Ventilation o( Wnes iimo, 

BoTd'i Resources of Southwest Virginia 8to, , 

Hap of Sonthvul ^^rglDia Pocket-book form, . 

• DHnker's Tunneling, Biptosive Compounds, and Kock Drills. 

4tD, half morocco, 3 

Kiwler's Bodtm Hi«h EiplosiTes 8to, , 

Fowler's Sewage Works AoalTiet tiiiid, . 

Goodjrear's Coal-minea dT the Wtstem Coast of the United States lamo, . 

Ihkeng'a Uanua! of Mining gvo, . 

** IJes's Lead-amsHlDc. (Poslags (ic. addiHonal.) iimo, : 

Kunhardl's Practice of Ore Dreaaing in Eiuope Sro, 

O'DriacolTs If otes on the Treatment of Gold Otm 8n>, : 

* Walke*! Lectura on BiplosiTU Sro, • 

VrUtoa'i Cranide Proceues iimo, . 

Chlorlnalioii Process iinio, : 

Hrdraullc and Placet BQaing lamo, a 

.Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Hina Ventilation iimo, i 



. .DemySro, 



iferenco to Stale 



SANITARY SCIEHCE. 



Copelaod's Manual of Bacteriologr. 

Folwell's Sewerage. (Designing, Conalruclion, and Maintenance. J '.Sto, 

Water-supply Engineering Sto, 

Fuertes's Water and Pablic Health iimo, 

Water-Qltrallon Works iimo, : 

Gerhard's Guide to Sanitary Bouse-inspectlan t6mo. 

Goodrich's Economical Disposal of Town'i Refuse 

Hazen's Filtration of Public Walei-*uppU» 

Kiersted's Sewage Disposal 

Leach's The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Spec. 

ControL (Jn prejwroitofi.) 
Mason's Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a San: 
point.) 3d Edition, Rewritten 

Eiaminatiaa of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological). . 
Merriman's Elementa of Sanitary Engineering, ..-.,,-,....,... 
nkhols's Water-supply. (Considered Haioly from a Chemical and Sanitary 
Standpoint.) (1S83.) 

* Price's Handbook on Sanitation 

Ricbaids's Cost of Food. A Study in Dietaries. . 

Cost of Liying as Modified by SanitaiylScleoci 
Kichaida and Woodman's Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 
point BtOi 

* Richards and Williams's The Dietary'Computer Sto 

Rideal'B Sewage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage Sro 

Tnmeaoteand Russell's Public Water-supplies Bto 

Whipple's Microscopy of Drinking-water Svo, 

WoodbuU's notes and Military Hygien t6mo. 

15 
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